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‘ JTF you will be guided by me, my dear, you will ask them all.’ 

These words were spoken by Sir Thomas Carlton to his 
wife at High Beech at the end of May 1870. If any one wishes to 
know where High Beech is, all that can be answered is, that it is 
a charming old house, about twenty miles from London ; and farther, 
if any one supposes that it is this or that actual High Beech of his 
acquaintance, the answer again is, that High Beech is not the real 
name of the house where Sir John and his wife live. And so curious 
readers must be content to take this story as it is told, and the 
names of persons and places as they are given, without seeking to 
pry into private history, and racking their brains to identify them, 
as though they were real existences, and not mere creations and 
inventions of the writer. People often complain of the want of 
invention and creative power in authors; and it is very true that 
poverty of plot and bankruptcy of ideas are often the bane of no- 
velists ; but what is that when weighed against want of imagination 
and lack of faith, in a reader who fancies, if such people ever ‘ fancy,’ 
that a writer must have seen everything with his own eyes, and even 
touched it, in true British fashion, with his fingers, and so saddles 
him with eavesdropping and tale-bearing, when he is in fact only 
spinning his story, like a spider, out of his own brain, and weaving 
a web which a matter-of-fact public regards as made up of per- 
sonalities, merely because it is so natural and lifelike ? 

After this tirade against a very worthy class of persons, let us 
return to High Beech and its owners. Sir Thomas, who is just 
advising his wife to ask them ‘all,’ is a middle-aged man. If any 
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one asks what middle-aged means, we answer boldly, ‘ Fifty ;’ and 
if any one grumbles, and says, ‘I call that more than middle-aged,’ 
we say we cannot help it—that is our notion of middle-age. But if 
Sir Thomas was fifty, how old was Lady Carlton? That, it must 
be owned, is a more difficult question to answer; but when we 
remember that Lady Carlton was married out of the nursery when 
not quite eighteen, and that her two daughters are, the elder nine- 
teen and the younger eighteen, we may safely put her down as under 
forty, though what margin remains to her below that age we would 
rather leave it to ladies to settle than determine ourselves. ‘Then 
they were both middle-aged,’ some one exclaims; ‘ regular old 
fogies.’ Here let us reason with this exclaimer, and first inquire, 
How is it possible for the world to exist, and, what is much more 
to the present purpose, for novels to be written, if there are no 
middle-aged people in the world? All things have an end and pur- 
pose here on earth, and so have men of fifty and women of forty, 
especially if the men are well-to-do, with nice houses, and the 
women still charming, as women just below forty are very apt to be. 
Again, if there were no middle-aged people, how should we have any 
young blood, in which, of course, all the force and passion of our 
story runs riot? Ah! if the middle-aged would only remember that. 
they were once as young and giddy as the wildest of these unbacked 
colts and fillies, and if the young would but reflect that the day will 
surely come, unless they are prematurely cut off, when they, too, 
will be old fogies—if that were so, the young and the middle-aged 
would be more charitable, and the wheels of life would revolve a 
deal more smoothly than is too often the case. 

But let us get on. As itis, the reader has only been introduced 
to Sir Thomas and Lady Carlton, and farther informed of the fact 
that they are middle-aged and have two daughters. Sir Thomas 
Carlton is a baronet and a merchant in the City. A long time ago 
one of his ancestors—for it must not be forgotten that even mer- 
chants in the City may have ancestors—lent the Government of 
George I. a large sum of money ; we believe it was when the Stuarts 
were giving the House of Hanover great trouble ; and in return the 
prime minister of that day made him a baronet. Nowadays, of 
course, he would have been made a peer; but we were more frugal 
of our honours a hundred and fifty years ago; and so Mr. Thomas 
Carlton of Lombard-street was only made Sir Thomas Carlton. ‘A 
baronet in 1715 and not a peer in 1870,’ some of you will say, 
‘and the firm prospering all that time. That is what one can never 
understand.’ And then you run over on your fingers all the noble 
houses which, since 1715, have sprung up on the mushroom-bed of 
Lombard-street, and name the Smiths and Joneses, and Lloyds and 
Browns, who are now peers; and not merely Irish peers, but peers 
of the realm and the United Kingdom ; and again you say, ‘ How 
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was it that the Carltons escaped a peerage?’ We quite admit this 
question is hard to answer ; indeed, when we think of it, we often 
wonder why we are not all peers. Our wonder is perhaps tempered 
by the reflection, that in a nation of peers a commoner would be the 
most distinguished person in the realm. But in this particular case 
of the Carltons, we believe the reason is to be found in the fact 
that they were always in opposition, after that fatal baronetcy was 
bestowed. So that when the Whigs were in office, the Sir Thomas 
Carlton of that day was a Tory; and when the Tories came in, the 
head of the firm was a Whig. Besides which, from time immemorial 
it had been the maxim of the house to mind their business and not 
go into Parliament ; and thus they had continued merchant princes, 
growing richer and richer as the wealth of England waxed, investing 
in good securities, laying out their savings in land, respected on 
‘Change, not ruining themselves by having too many children, now 
and then buying good pictures and objects of art, but never wasting 
their money on second-rate things because they were ‘so cheap.’ 
In a word, living honestly, honourably, and happily, and dying at 
peace and in-charity with all men. This particular Sir Thomas of 
whom we are talking was a tall handsome man, with a bald massive 
head, a bright eye, and a very good set of teeth. His expression 
was peculiarly cheerful and pleasant ; and yet he had a firm look, as 
though his word was as good as his deed, and the man better than 
both. As to intellect and mind, he made no parade of learning, and 
generally said little in conversation ; but it was often remarked, 
that when Sir Thomas Carlton said anything, it was sure to be worth 
listening to. His only fault was that he was sometimes a little 
‘fussy’ about his wife and children. 

Lady Carlton was, as we have already intimated, a very charm- 
ing woman. She was a distant cousin of her husband’s; and having 
married early a man ten years or more older than herself, her cha- 
racter had been formed in great measure by him. On some points, 
as is the case with all women, she had a will of her own; but as a 
rule her will was to do what her husband wished; and as he, for 
his part, was far too sensible ever to interfere in those matters in 
which she had a will, the result was, that no houses were more har- 
monious, so far as husband and wife were concerned, than No. 
Grosvenor-square and High Beech, where we now find this happy 
and most united pair. Here we are reminded that this is a painfully 
photographic age, and that no moral description is complete unless 
accompanied by a personal portrait. Well, then, what was Lady 
Carlton like? We have already said she was close upon forty; but 
in reality she looked much younger. There are some forms and 
faces, indeed, which have gone through soul persecutions as trying 
as those of the early Christians ; women who have been thrown into 
the fiery furnace of adversity, like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
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nego, and yet come out unscathed and unseared. These rare cha- 
racters have such moral force and dignity, that their will occupies 
those earthworks of the body—the face, the figure, and the form— 
and holds them safe against all persecutions and attacks. ‘How 
lovely, and yet how tormented!’ we exclaim, when gazing on cne 
of these social martyrs. But Lady Carlton was no social martyr ; 
she had retained the freshness of her youth for a very good reason : 
simply because she had never been tormented. She had done her 
duty to every one; and every one had done their duty to her. Her 
worst trials had been taking her daughters to the dentist ; and 
though she had a most feeling heart, her only sorrows were sym- 
pathies for others. She had no sufferings of her own. How few 
there are that can say this! and how bound are those who are able 
to say it, to be always good and charming and gracious !—all which, 
in truth, Lady Carlton was. For the rest, she was tall, her hair 
was a dark brown, her eyes were gray, she was well made, and 
had preserved a beautiful figure. In earlier times public opinion 
would have called Sir Thomas and Lady Carlton a ‘ most proper 
pair’—words which we need not say, have nothing to do with good 
behaviour, but refer exclusively to the look and bearing of those to 
whom they are applied. 

But who were the ‘all’ to whom Sir Thomas referred in the 
opening words of this chapter? It is clear, of course, that there was 
to be a party at High Beech, to which the Carltons had run down 
for a few days from London smoke, and after some discussion, in 
which several names had been mentioned, Sir Thomas had advised 
his wife to ask them all. 

‘But will they go well together ?’ asked Lady Carlton with 
some hesitation. 

‘O yes, they are sure to agree ; and if they don’t, it wili be only 
for a day or two. Besides, a certain amount of antipathy in guests 
often makes a country-house pleasanter, if no actual quarrel arises.’ 

‘I am not so sure of that—at least, so far as the mistress of 
the house is concerned. Men can go out and ease their minds by 
a long walk, even on a wet day; but suppose it turns to rain, and 
Lady Sweetapple is shut up in one of her tempers, what am I to do 
with her ?’ 

‘ As for that,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘ you know we must have Lady 
Sweetapple. She is as good as asked, not to mention the fact that 
she half asked herself. Let us hope, then, that it will not rain, that 
she will not have one of her tempers, that she will be as charming 
as every one says she is—in a word, that she will have a pleasant 
visit and make our house pleasant.’ 

‘I see that Lady Sweetapple must come. There is no help for 
it; but how she will get on with Mr. Beeswing, if he begins to tease 
her, I am sure I can’t tell.’ 
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‘ Beeswing tease her! Why, they are the best friends in the 
world. He was devoted to her at the Foreign-Office crush last week, 
and, I hear, caught the rheumatism in cloaking her and taking her 
to her carriage.’ 

‘ Well, then, let us put down both the sexes on a card. Thus: 
Women, Sweetapple—Men, Beeswing. Who come next ?’ 

‘ Shall we ask any diplomats—Beeswing knows them-all ?’ asked 
Sir Thomas. 

‘Well, there were no diplomats in that “all” which you advised 
me to ask; but I don’t mind Count Pantouffles. He is so hand- 
some, and so stupid, and so gentlemanlike. He will be an ornament 
to the table, and if that young lady, described by Dickens, who 
fell in love with a barber’s block, is now alive and in society, and 
if we know her—a great many ‘‘ ifs’ I admit—she will be quite 
happy to sit next to Count Pantouffies and listen to his unwearying 
attentions.’ 

‘ Put down Pantouffles by all means,’ said Sir Thomas—‘ I quite 
forgot him—the more so that Lady Sweetapple told me he was so 
clever.’ 

‘ And now to come back to the ‘‘all.”” It was made up of Lady 
Sweetapple and Mr. Beeswing, and Edward Vernon and Harry For- 
tescue, and Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, and Colonel and Mrs. Barker. 
That was your “ all,’’ and now we have got Count Pantouffles. How 
many does that. make ?’ 

‘Nine in all; so that, with ourselves and the two girls, we shall 
be thirteen in the house. Add a few neighbours, and we shall soon 
have twenty to dinner; quite enough in all conscience.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, that will make a very nice party, if Mr. and 
Mrs. Marjoram don’t quarrel.’ 

‘Well, quarrel or not, the Marjorams must come. They have 
asked us ever so many times to Box Hill, and we have never gone. 
It is a bore to meet Marjoram in the City and hear him repeat, 
‘* Why do you not come to Box Hill?’ I shall be able to turn the- 
tables on him by asking him to High Beech. But it is eleven o'clock ; 
I must be off to catch the train. Pray send out the invitations. 
And let me see, this is the 22d of May. Ask them all for the 1st 
of June, and then they can’t any of them say they have had no 
notice.’ 

With these words Sir Thomas Carlton left his wife, and drove 
away in his T-cart to the station, promising to return in good time 
for dinner. 

When he was gone, Lady Carlton began to write and to solilo- 
quise. First, she wrote to Lady Sweetapple. 

««« My dear Lady Sweetapple.” Is it quite sure that she is my 
dear Lady Sweetapple ? Am I bound to call a woman “ dear” whom 
I don’t care about one bit, and who cares no more for me than if I 
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were this pen? Well, well! it’s the way of the world. We are all 
dear, some of us too dear, to one another.’ So she went on writing 
and thinking aloud, and Lady Sweetapple’s note was duly written 
and addressed to ‘ Lady Sweetapple, No. — Lowndes-street, Bel- 
grave-square.’ Here let us remark that, if you know any one in 
Lowndes-street, take care you don’t forget to put ‘ Belgrave-square’ 
after the name of the street. We have known serious quarrels arise 
out of this neglect. 

‘ Lowndes-street, Belgrave-square,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ That 
will do very nicely. There’s no use wondering whether she will 
come. She has as good as accepted already.’ 

‘ The Hon. Edward Beeswing, Grosvenor-mansions. He I hope 
will come ; he is always witty and amusing.’ 

So the Hon. Edward Beeswing’s note was written and addressed. 
‘ Poor fellow !’ thought Lady Carlton. ‘He has had a hard time of 
it; often in love, and never able to marry, and now getting old. I 
do pity younger sons; and yet his elder brother, Lord Port, with 
his earldom and estates, is not to be compared to Edward Bees- 
wing. But this, too, is the way of the world—wit here and wealth 
there.’ 

Next came Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ Sweet Marjoram’ he used 
to be called till he married Mrs. Marjoram ; but then all his sweet- 
ness vanished. He was a distant relation of Lord Pennyroyal; but 
for one or two generations the Marjorams had been in trade as Rus- 
sia merchants, and no man was more respected in Mincing-lane, 
or wherever it is in the City that tallow and bristles most abound. 

‘ What a pity it is,’ Lady Carlton went on thinking, ‘ that one 
must always ask husband and wife together! Mrs. Marjoram is 
pleasant enough by herself; and as for Mr. Marjoram, he is charm- 
ing ; but both at once in a house are beyond bearing; for they either 
quarrel like cat and dog, or one sits on the brink of a crater in fear 
and trembling that an eruption will speedily break out. But Sir 
Thomas wishes it, and what must be, must be !’ 

So Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram’s note was written and addressed to 
‘Mrs. Marjoram, Great Cumberland-street, Hyde-park.’ 

‘Now come Colonel and Mrs. Barker. Both very nice people, 
if the wife were not so fond of bright colours, and the husband would 
not tell such long stories. However, they are a very loving pair, 
and they will do well enough to fill up; and now let me see whom 
have we left—Edward Vernon and Harry Fortescue. If they can’t 
come, Florence and Alice will call it dull; but I am sure the two 
friends will come if they possibly can. They are inseparable, and 
both everything that one would wish to see in young men, except 
that they are rather idle.’ 

So Edward Vernon and Harry Fortescue had their notes writ- 
ten, and when that labour was over, Lady Carlton was surprised to 
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find that it was almost time for luncheon. She had forgotten how 
fast time flies when you spend one half the morning in planning a 
party with your husband, and the other in writing the invitations 
necessary to give that plan effect. 


Cuapter II. 
WHAT HIGH BEECH WAS LIKE. 


Now let us leave Lady Carlton and her daughters to get their 
luncheon in peace ; let us not follow Sir Thomas to Lombard-street, 
but let us linger at High Beech ail alone, and say what sort of house 
it was. There was a tradition in the country that High Beech had 
been. built by Inigo Jones, but whether there was any truth in the 
belief, no one could say. The nearest approach to certainty in the 
matter was, that the house belonged to the age of Inigo Jones, 
and that it was, like so many mansions, ascribed to him on very 
slender authority. But whoever built it, High Beech was a noble 
house. Externally it formed three sides of a square, consisting of 
a high centre and two lower wings, one of which contained the 
stables, and the other the offices. The middle was in the Renaissance 
style of red brick decorated with pilasters, and with dormer windows 
in the top story. Besides being tall, it was broad and deep; and 
as, when you see a tall, deep-chested, broad-backed man, you say, 
‘Iam sure that fellow has good lungs,’ so, when you looked at 
High Beech, you said, ‘ What a spacious house! I am sure every 
one is well housed and lodged within its walls.’ Nor would your 
judgment have been mistaken. Inside, High Beech was comfort 
itself, and you felt that no damp could ever penetrate such solid 
walls. The entrance was by a flight of steps leading up to a por- 
tico, and though some said the portico was an eyesore, there could 
be no doubt that it was a great protection to the outer hall from the 
east wind. From this outer hall one passed into an inner one, and 
once inside it, one felt that the east wind might blow till his cheeks 
cracked, for not one puff could ever make its way so far. That 
inner hall was very spacious, panelled with black oak, and hung 
with portraits of the Carlton family and their friends. High Beech 
had come into the possession of the Carltons about the time of that 
loan to the Government of George I.’s time. Before that it had 
belonged to a family named Shaw, who lent money in their day to 
Charles II., and when they died out, the Carltons bought it. In the 
centre of the hall was a magnificent oak staircase, as black with 
age, and as slippery with rubbing, as any staircase could be. It 
would have been well if any record existed to tell how many of the 
Shaws in old time and of the Carltons in the last century had got 
their deaths by falling down those polished stairs. But, alas! no 
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such documents existed. All that was known positively on the sub- 
ject was that elderly and even middle-aged gentlemen, who stayed 
at High Beech, were often observed skulking up to bed by the back 
staircases, rather than face that perilous ascent after a good dinner. 
As it was, there were frequent tumbles, the suddenness of which 
was only equalled by their severity; but, for all that, those black- 
oak stairs were a sort of palladium with the housemaids at High 
Beech, who went on scrubbing them and polishing them every morn- 
ing, singing and carolling all the time, as though they were not lay- 
ing traps for the unwary, that he might fall in the twinkling of an 
eye, and find himself toppled downstairs head foremost. 

But we have forgotten that it is not yet time to scale that ‘stair- 
case perilous.’ We must turn to the right as we stand in the hall 
facing the staircase, and enter first into the breakfast-room, which 
looked out on the side of the flight of steps by which the house was 
approached. There was nothing about this room to distinguish it 
from other breakfast-rooms, except that it was the worst-fitted room 
for breakfast in the house. Out of the breakfast-room one passed 
to the library—a noble room, square and lofty, containing about ten 
thousand volumes. Some of our readers may think ten thousand 
books a very small number; but we think if any man has ten thou- 
sand volumes under his roof, he will not only find them quite enough 
to supply his love of reading with material for study during a life- 
time, but also quite enough to fill a very large room, and to give 
his servants great trouble in dusting them. Let it not, however, 
be supposed that the Carltons were a family who grudged the space 
their books occupied. There are houses, indeed, and great ones, 
in which the only books in spacious libraries are the Racing Calen- 
dar, the Whole Duty of Man, and a few old monthly magazines ; 
but the library at High Beech was quite different. It was not only 
an extensive, but a well-chosen collection. Before all other branches 
of knowledge, it was rich in the classics, in county histories, and in 
French and Italian books. Nor was England neglected, and every 
department of literature in the mother-tongue was well represented. 
In a word, the. library at High Beech was a room in which, on a 
wet day, or even on a fine day, a man not wholly given over to the 
demon of sport might draw a chair to the fire in the winter, or en- 
sconce himself behind a screen in the summer, and so for hours enjoy 
that sweet converse with the spirits of the departed which is the only 
true clairvoyance, and which is so consolatory even to a disputatious 
reader, inasmuch as while he hears what the writer has to say on 
any subject, he is sure not to be contradicted to his face, as is the 
way of men who defend their opinions by word of mouth. Certainly, 
if silence be silvern, reading is golden; and in no house in England 
could such gold be more amply gathered than in the library at High 
Beech. As for its decorations, they were books. ‘ Why, it is all 
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books !’ said a child who was taken to see the room. ‘ Have you read 
them all, Lady Carlton?’ As the jewels of Cornelia were her chil- 
dren, so books were the ornament of that library. High up on the 
top of the cases, out of the reach of criticism, were a few ambiguous 
ancestors, a bust or two of classical worthies, and six or seven Etrus- 
can vases; but beyond these, as the child said, the library was ‘all 
books.’ 

Now we have got as far as the angle of the house at that corner, 
and turn into two splendid drawing-rooms, which filled the whole 
front of the house facing the park. From a sort of alcove in the 
centre of that front, a flight of steps led down to a terrace, and then 
another flight to another terrace, and so on to a third, beyond which 
was a ‘haha.’ Between each terrace, down to the ‘ haha,’ was an 
Italian garden and smooth lawns, on which rare shrubs and conifers 
flourished ; and beyond all was the park, with its fine old free-stand- 
ing trees and its herd of deer, which, in that year 1870 of which we 
write, were eagerly cropping the grass which was soon to render their 
haunches such objects of interest to aldermen in particular, and all 
gluttons in general. 

But we must not walk out of the house, even though June with 
all its leaves and warmth is hard upon us. We must go back, and 
like trusty showmen take our readers the round of the house. Where 
were we? In the middle of the drawing-rooms. As we are not 
upholsterers, suffice it to say that they were filled with costly fur- 
niture, and ‘replete,’ as the advertisements say, ‘with every luxury 
befitting a family of distinction.’ We shall soon have to return to 
them ; so let us hasten on with our bird’s-eye view, and enter at the 
angle opposite to the library into the boudoir of Lady Carlton—not 
a very large room, but evidently the abode of ease and taste. Far- 
ther than that, on this first morning, we cannot go. Beyond it was 
the dining-room, which nearly filled up the space which answered to 
the breakfast-room and library on the opposite side of the hall, and 
was approached by a door from the drawing-rooms, which opened into 
the hall under the noble staircase, of which and its slipperiness we 
have already spoken. 

And now, as the reader may be supposed to know something of 
the ground-floor at High Beech, we may take him upstairs. That 
slippery staircase, after it had climbed half way up the height of the 
ground-floor, divided into two flights, right and left. By them we 
ascend to a gallery, from which we have a fine view of the hall; and 
thence we proceed on either hand down spacious passages, lighted 
at each end by wide and lofty windows. At the end of each of 
these passages we find flights of stairs to an upper story of rooms ; 
and above these again we find another story of attics, lighted by 
the dormer windows, which form a feature of the house from the 
outside. 
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But now that we have left the ground-floor and got up into the 
region of housemaids and bedrooms, we are not about to be so bold 
at present as to lead our readers into any of these bedrooms. If you 
peep into bedrooms in a strange house, who can tell what may be- 
fall you? We shall have to speak a little of these rooms farther 
on; but at this -period of our story, when we have as yet scarcely 
set foot over the threshold of High Beech, and hardly know one: of 
its inmates, how can wé push into their bedrooms, either with or 
without knocking? Every right-minded reader must see that such 
a proceeding would be manifestly most improper; and so readers 
that are more curious than right-minded must restrain their desires, 
and wait till we can ask them to enter a bedroom without the fear of 
finding oneself thrust out by a lady’s-maid, and the door slammed 
in our faces. 

‘Why, then, did you take us up that slippery staircase, if we 
are to see nothing, and then walk down delicately, like Agag, as 
though we were treading on eggs?’ For several reasons, reader. 
First, because the staircase was slippery, and we wished to see if 
you could walk down with the jauntiness of that king of Amalek. 
Secondly, because we wished to see whether you were a snob, who 
is fond of peeping and prying into things which do not concern you. 
Thirdly, because there was nothing to see up there, as the rooms 
were all empty. And fourthly, because we wished to take you some- 
where else. We would say ‘ elsewhither,’ only having said once in 
a letter to a lady that we were going ‘ elsewhither,’ she asked an- 
other friend whose house ‘ Elsewhither’ was, as we had written to 
say that we were going to it on a visit. After this lesson, we advise 
all readers and all writers to be cautious in writing good and gram- 
matical English, lest it should happen to them, as it happened to us, 
to think we were using an adverb of place, and to find it had been 
mistaken to mean a place itself. 

‘Elsewhere, then: where is that, if we are not to see the bed- 
rooms?’ Well, there are two elsewheres,’as you may all find some 
day to your cost. You may either go to the offices and the kitchen, 
if you think that gluttony is the best policy, though for ourselves we 
have a wholesome fear of the cook’s dish-clout, and much prefer to 
judge of kitchens as of men, by their works. We advise you, there- 
fore, to leave the kitchen to itself, and come with us to the stables, 
in the opposite wing, and see the horses. ‘ You don’t like horses ?’ 
Why, what a man you must be! ‘0, but you are not a man— 
all readers are not men—some of them are women, and you are a 
woman.’ Here, again, we observe that you must be a very bad 
woman if you do not like horses, and looking at them. You had 
better come with us and see the stables, or we shall set you down 
at once as one of those wicked women who work horses to death, 
who pay cabmen sixpence a mile, and when they job horses, drive 
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them about all day, and make them stand out for hours in the cold 
at night, and then wonder how it is that their unhappy coachman 
looks so wan and pinched next morning, and how the horses lose 
their flesh, and their coats stare as though they had been ridden by 
a nightmare. Do you still say that you will not go to the stables ? 
Then, as you can’t be forced, stay away; but had you gone, you 
would have seen a most original old coachman and many fine horses, 
including two belonging to Alice and Florence Carlton, who were very 
fond of them as well as of riding. 


Cuapter IIT. 
THE YOUNG LADIES AT LUNCHEON. 

As we turn from the stables and look at the back of the house, 
where the entrance really is, we see the two daughters of the house 
tripping up the stone steps, warned by the luncheon-gong to make 
haste home. High Beech was in all respects a punctual, regular 
house. Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner were served to the minute, 
and if the commercial career of the house of Carlton conveyed any 
moral, it was that of the absolute value of time. In this respect, 
you see this Carlton House was the very reverse of another Carlton 
House of which we have all read or heard, and which stood where 
Carlton-terrace, and Carlton-gardens, and the Atheneum, and the 
Travellers’, and the Reform Clubs now stand; and so, while the 
house of the Carltons at High Beech flourished and prospered like a 
bay-tree, the other has been long since pulled down, its site built 
over, and its very name half-forgotten. 

But there are the two young ladies tripping up the steps, while 
our story halts to moralise. There they were; and you could even 
tell from their backs that they were young and happy. Let them 
run off, merry young things, in the warm sunshine; we can never 
catch them now, and see their faces. We must wait till they come 
down to luncheon. 

They were not long in making their appearance; and found 
their mother waiting for them. And now a most uncharitable thing 
must be said. In no other point of view was High Beech more for- 
tunate than in this: in it the age of governesses was past. Their 
dreary reign was over. There are of course exceptions to every 
rule, and some families have been very happy with their governesses ; 
but in general they are little better than policemen in women’s 
clothes, or rather female detectives with whom you have to be on 
intimate terms. But this is very wicked and shocking, you say ? 
So it is; but is it not the very truth? Look at it in another way. 
Was any man ever known to be on familiar terms with a policeman? 
Cooks, indeed, appeal to them when butlers and footmen are unsym- 
pathetic ; but we doubt whether policemen have any real friends out 
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of the force. In fact you can’t be good friends with a man who is 
able to take you up at any moment. In this respect policemen are 
like the National Guards in Paris in 1871. They have no friends. 
You might as well pull the Chief Justice of England by the beard 
as take any liberty with a policeman; and yet what is the governess 
in the family but a worse policeman? ‘There the wretched being 
is, between the servants on the one side and the family on the other. 
Sometimes the servants won’t wait on her; and once there was a 
governess who was found starved to death because none of the do- 
mestics, male or female, would ‘ demean’ themselves, as they termed 
it, by taking up her meals to the schoolroom. On the other hand, 
if she is treated as one of the family, as the lady who is to bring up 
your children like ladies ought to be, she is a perpetual bore, and 
everything like confidential conversation between husband and wife 
becomes impossible. How many secrets would Brown have told his 
wife, if Miss Parker had not come in just at that very moment? And 
how much gossip would not Mrs. Brown have repeated to her hus- 
band at or after dinner, unless the same lady had been seated at 
the side of the table, staring them in the face? Talk of a skele- 
ton in a cupboard in every family! a governess is a skeleton out of 
it. Three are proverbially no company; but what shall we call a 
company of three—two of whom are husband and wife, and the 
third a governess? The result generally is, that a governess is not 
treated as one of the family ; and then in what a painful position is 
the family placed, knowing that a very estimable person, to whom 
they are mainly indebted for their education, so far as the daughters 
are concerned, is condemned by their own selfishness and love of 
ease to perpetual solitary confinement ? 

Happy therefore, and thrice happy, were the Carlton family, in- 
asmuch as the daughters were beyond the age of governesses, and 
that Sir Thomas and Lady Carlton were no longer compelled to keep 
a resident policeman in petticoats. 

‘ Well, girls,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ it is all settled. I have per- 
suaded your father to have a few friends down here on the 1st of 
June, and I have asked—’ 

‘ Who, who, mamma ?’ exclaimed both the young ladies at once. 

‘Don’t be so impatient. No one is coming that you care for 
very much. No young ladies, I mean.’ 

© Yes,’ said Florence, the elder, and livelier, and bolder of the 
two; ‘but then there are other persons than young ladies in the 
world.’ 

‘ Very true,’ answered her mother. ‘There are old men and 
women, and men and women of middle age, and women who are 
neither very old nor very young; and so we have begun by asking 
Lady Sweetapple.’ 

‘ Dear Lady Sweetapple!’ said Alice. ‘I am so fond of her!’ 
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‘More than I am,’ burst out Florence. ‘I don’t like her. She 
is what I call a flirt; and besides, she takes away my partners, and 
that I call unfair in a widow.’ 

*O, Florry!’ said Alice, ‘how can you say such horrid things ? 
Why shouldn’t young widows dance if they like it? Iam sure you 
never lost a partner on account of Lady Sweetapple.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that,’ said her sister ; ‘ but even if I don’t, 
I say again it isn’t fair in a widow who has had what I call her 
chance, to return to unmarried life, as it were, and, if you must have 
it, to poach on the preserves of young ladies.’ 

‘I suppose, then,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ you would banish poor 
Lady Sweetapple to the region of real preserves, and condemn her 
to endless jam and jelly making, as ladies who had had their chance, 
as you call it, in ancient days used to spend their widowed lives. 
But I rather agree with Alice, and do not at all see why young 
widows like Lady Sweetapple should not dance, provided they dance 
well, and are attractive enough to get partners.’ 

‘Well, mamma,’ said the forward Florry, ‘ it is no use arguing 
the matter when you and Alice are agreed. The fact is, you both 
are much fonder of Lady Sweetapple than I am, or shall ever be. 
When Alice knows more of the world, and has seen her nicest part- 
ners carried off after supper by that odious Lady Sweetapple, she 
won’t like her any better than I.’ 

‘ Well, let us drop Lady Sweetapple,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ and 
eat our luncheon in peace and charity with all men and women.’ 

‘I wish that were always so easy, mamma,’ said Florry. ‘ Dear 
me, what vexations there are in life !’ 

‘ Dreadful, my dear,’ said her mother with a laugh. ‘ Two sea- 
sons, or rather one and a half, have turned you into a moralist, as 
well as the asserter of young ladies’ rights against widows and mar- 
ried women.’ 

‘Don’t tease poor Florry, mamma,’ said Alice; ‘ but do tell us 
who is coming besides Lady Sweetapple.’ 

‘ Here is the list,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, 
Mr. Beeswing, Colonel and Mrs. Barker, Edward Vernon and Harry 
Fortescue, and, I forgot, Count Pantouffles.’ 

‘ Well, I must say,’ said Florry, ‘the company improves as it 
goes on. As for Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram, I shall get on very well 
with them. They never quarrel except with themselves; and if you 
can contrive to keep them apart and out of one another’s sight the 
whole time they are here, no doubt they will be very happy, and 
go away declaring they have had a charming visit. Mrs. Barker 
is a good creature. I only wish she had studied the harmony of 
colours alittle more. Nor is the Colonel bad company till he begins 
to tell one of his Indian stories. Mr. Beeswing is always delight- 
ful. I, for one, am glad he is coming, if for no other reason than 
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that I am sure he hates Lady Sweetapple. Ido so hope he will 
make some fun out of her. As for the two others, we all know that 
Alice likes Edward Vernon ; and as for me, why, I suppose I must 
put up with Harry.’ 

‘O, Florry!’ said Alice through a very dawn of blushes; ‘how 
can you go on saying that I like Edward Vernon, when I have 
scarcely seen him half a dozen times in my life ?’ 

** Never mind, darling, what I say,’ said Florry. ‘Then you 
don’t like Edward; and Lady Sweetapple, that she-wolf in widow’s 
weeds, has your perfect leave to carry him off if she can. As 
for only seeing Edward Vernon half a dozen times, that’s a story 
I never expected to hear from a little woman usually so truthful. 
You have seen him a dozen times at least. And again, I should 
like to know what has become of that creature of our earliest imagi- 
nations—Love at first sight? What has become of Cupid in that 
shape? Does he never come down like a god, and take a strong 
and stubborn heart by storm in the twinkling of an eye? Ah! I 
see, he fled from earth when we all became so selfish and matter- 
of-fact.’ 

‘Who is teasing now ?’ said Lady Carlton, infinitely amused at 
the impetuous Florry’s attack on the bashful Alice. ‘ But what do 
you mean by putting up with Harry? I always thought Harry 
Fortescue was the most charming young man of the present time.’ 

‘So he is,’ said Florry; ‘and I can safely say so because we 
are good friends and nothing more. To my mind, the great charm 
of Harry Fortescue is, that he never makes love. All he seems 
to care about is to enjoy himself as much as he can, and to throw 
himself with heart and soul into the amusement of the hour. I 
never saw any one so earnest in his pleasure; it is pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake, and not pleasure for the sake of love-making.’ 

‘Yes, Florry,’ cried Alice; ‘and that’s just what dear Miss 
Stokes used to say was so awful in a young person’s life—‘‘ the 
reckless pursuit of pleasure.’’ Don’t you remember how she used 
to warn us against amusement and pleasure except as a means to a 
great end ?’ 

‘ All stuff and nonsense, Alice: and let me tell you, if you go 
on bringing Miss Stokes to witness against me, I won’t sleep in the 
same room with you. No! you sha’n’t ever see me do my back- 
hair. I won’t walk with you nor sit next you at church. No! 
Thank Heaven, the rule of Miss Stokes in this house came to an 
end when she gave you her last lesson and papa settled a pension 
on her.’ 

‘Come, Florence,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘I can’t let you abuse 
poor Miss Stokes, to whom both you and Alice owe so much. No 
doubt you are both right: she certainly, when she warned you both 
against the reckless pursuit of pleasure; and you, in your turn, 
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when you say that you like to see young men like Harry Fortescue 
enter heartily into the amusements of life. Both views are per- 
fectly compatible with Christian duty, and I, for one, am sure that 
I trust the day will never come when Englishmen and Englishwomen 
will either pursue pleasure as though it were the sole end and aim 
of existence, or look so morosely on cheerful and harmless amuse- 
ments as to turn society into a Methodist mecting-house.’ 

‘Well, mamma,’ said Miss Florence, ‘I am sure both Alice 
and I are much obliged to you for your able exp!anation and recon- 
ciliation of duty and amusement; but what I want to know is, 
why we can’t amuse ourselves without thinking of anything else. 
It is so provoking, just when you are looking forward to a waltz, to 
find your partner trying to coax you into a conservatory, or linger- 
ing in the recess of a window, only to babble out a few disjointed 
words, which mean nothing but that he hopes and trusts that at 
some future time, if all goes well, he may look forward to—what ? 
why, only to meeting one again! As if one would ever care to meet 
a man again who wastes the precious moments, which ought to be 
spent in whirling round the room, in such unmeaning nothings! 
That’s why I like Harry Fortescue; he never wastes time in phil- 
andering. If he has anything to say, he says it outright. And as 
for dancing, I do declare, after a season and a half’s experience, 
there never was such a dancer.’ 


‘No one can say that you are not an enthusiastic advocate for 
dancing,’ said Lady Carlton, as she gave her eldest daughter a kiss, 
happy in the pleasure and loveliness of her children, and perhaps 
not without a feeling of relief that neither of them as yet had shown 
any decided preference for any one of the many young men whom 
they met in society. 


CuHapter IV. 
THE INVITATIONS ARE ACCEPTED. 


Now we must leave High Beech for a while, and turn to Lon- 
don; and first we will go to No. — Lowndes-street, and call on 
Lady Sweetapple. We are early, and find her just come down to 
breakfast ; but we make no apology, for novelists are like physicians 
—they call at all hours on their characters; and though the doctor 
sometimes finds his patients ‘not at home,’ we never yet knew a 
character who denied himself to his novelist. 

And now, before Lady Sweetapple is aware of our presence, we 
will take a good look at her, and see what she is like. How old 
was she? To this question we answer boldly, Lady Sweetapple was 
under thirty. Of course, you might be taken to the Peerage and 
Baronetage, and there you would soon find the reputed, or reported, 
age of Amicia Lady Sweetapple, the young widow of Sir John Sweet- 
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apple, of Quarendon Hall, in North Devon. But as novelists ought 
to know best about the ages of their creations, being, in fact, an 
authority far above Dod, or Debrett, or Burke, we scorn to take a 
mean advantage of a lady, and say merely that Lady Sweetapple 
was under thirty. She might, to look at her, have been twenty-five 
or twenty-seven ; but she certainly was not above thirty. She was 
not very tall, and her figure was rather slight, though she was very 
well-shaped, and so perhaps looked rather slighter than she really 
was. Her complexion was, if you understand what we mean by the 
term, a fair brunette. Her eyes were a soft Irish gray, and there 
was, in fact, a dash of Milesian blood in her composition. She had 
a very pretty mouth, firm, and at the same time full: her nose was 
straight and fine, with very beautiful, delicate nostrils. She had 
small ears and hands and feet, and altogether was a very attractive 
woman. We see at once, therefore, that Florence Carlton was right 
when she said she was the sort of woman to take away nice partners 
from young ladies; and in society she had two great advantages, if 
women so situated know how to make use of them. She was a 
widow, and unfettered—her own chaperone, in fact; and she was 
nearly thirty, that very turning-point of a woman’s life, before which 
some people have asserted that a woman is not a woman. Here is 
the French saying : ‘Femme n’est pas femme que quand elle a trente 
ans.’ Who it was that said it we cannot say, but whoever said it 
was a shrewd observer of women’s nature; and certainly in Lady 
Sweetapple’s case he would have been quite right. It was impos- 
sible to look at Lady Sweetapple and not to feel, whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there might be about her looks, that you had before 
you a woman of rare natural gifts, and with the power to make sad 
havoc on the human heart. ‘I don’t think her the least good-look- 
ing,’ man after man said ; and yet almost every man who approached 
felt drawn to her, and had to make her acquaintance, whether he 
would or no. In this respect she was as arrant a siren as though 
she had lived all her days on those ‘diamond rocks’ in the Straits 
of Messina; and we very much doubt whether Ulysses or Jason, or 
any of those ancient worthies, could have resisted the advances of 
Lady Sweetapple, if she had been seen ‘sleeking her soft alluring 
locks’ with her golden comb, and singing a low soft song of love. 
And now, when we have added that she was notoriously more a 
man’s than a woman’s beauty, we have said almost all that we 
have to say about her just now. The real fact was, that most 
women were too afraid of her to admire her; for if it be true that 
‘ perfect love casteth out fear,’ the converse is no less sure, that 
perfect fear casteth out love. 

Here let it be remarked, that landowners in North Devon have 
one great advantage. They are so out of the way that few people 
care what they do. So it comes about that a Devonshire scandal is 
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not half such an exposure as one in the home counties; and while 
no one could dare to run away from his wife and children for a sea- 
son in Hertfordshire or Surrey or Essex, the same crime might be 
committed in the valleys of the Taw and the Torridge, or beyond 
Bude in Cornwall, and so on quite down to the Land’s End itself, and 
no one out of the West of England would be one whit the wiser. 

Somehow or other there was a veil over the early history of 
Lady Sweetapple, and yet no one could say a word against her. She 
had been born, it was said, or at any rate educated, abroad, and 
that when very young—perhaps after she had been put to school 
with those very sirens in the Straits of Messina—she had met and 
married Sir John Sweetapple, then on a roving tour in his yacht. 
They had only been married a year or two, having lived for the most 
part still abroad, when Sir John died, and was buried with his fore- 
fathers in Quarendon Abbey, which you may find in a nook some- 
where along the North Devon coast, if you strain your eyes hard 
enough and long enough. 

The siren had no children. Perhaps the race was destined to 
die out with her, the last of the old stock. Perhaps not, for the 
breed is brisk, and the strain strong and stout. Perhaps there will 
never be a time when there are no sirens. Those who have suf- 
fered by them will say, ‘ Would to heaven the whole race of sirens 
were extinct!’ Those who have not will exclaim, ‘ What folly! 
They are a very harmless race. Why should they die out any more 
than Lord Tankerville’s white cattle and the great awk? Let them 
live, poor things, were it only for our instruction and amusement.’ 

When Sir John died he left no direct heir to inherit the title ; 
that went to a distant cousin. But he made his will, as the hus- 
bands of sirens often do; and what the will said was, that Quaren- 
don Abbey, and all the Sweetapple estates, and all the personalty, 
all the—everything, in short, that Sir John had to leave, was to 
belong absolutely to his ‘dear wife Amicia.’ 

Of course, when the will was known, all the wise women of the 
West said, ‘ What a shame not to leave a penny to his lawful heir ! 
See what comes of marrying a siren.’ In saying which these very 
wise people quite forgot that Sir John had always been madly in 
love with Lady Sweetapple, while he detested his heir, as is the 
nature of some men who are childless. Nor did they consider that 
Amicia had been a good and faithful wife to Sir John. As for the 
wise men of the West, they did not at all agree with the wise 
women. They all thought Sir John had only done his duty by his 
wife ; and, to tell the truth, there was not one of them unmarried 
who would not have given his little finger to have married the siren, 
only she would have none of them. She had never been very fond 
of North Devon even in Sir John’s time, as the air was too damp 
and the neighbours too dull; and so, to make a very long story 
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short, she lived mostly in London, at No. — Lowndes-street, where 
it must be remembered that we are paying her a visit on the 23d 
of May 1870. 

‘A letter from Lady Carlton,’ said the siren in a soft voice, 
which would have melted the heart of Mentor himself. ‘ What can 
Lady Carlton have to say ?’ and as she said this, Lady Sweetapple 
tossed the letter down with a grace that would have charmed any 
man’s heart. 

So the siren had breakfast, a meal which did not take long, and 
then she opened the letter. 

‘To go to High Beech on the 1st of June to meet—yes! that 
is the question, to meet whom? How provoking! it only says to 
meet ‘‘a few friends.”” What a fortunate pair Sir John and Lady 
Carlton are in having a few friends! Some people have no friends, 
only acquaintances or enemies. I wonder who these few friends can 
be, and whether there are any of my friends among them. Let me 
consider and guess. It doesn’t take a second to guess that Mr. Bees- 
wing will be there. He is such a great friend of both Sir John and 
Lady Carlton. How happy is the man who knows really how to 
hold with the hare and run with the hounds! in other words, to be 
equally agreeable to both husband and wife. Yes! he will be there 
for certain. I don’t much like him, nor does he care for me, that I 
can see; but the house will never be dull where Mr. Beeswing is a 
guest. Who else? Ah! I remember,’ with a hurry of voice and a 
slight flush of face, ‘Harry Fortescue will be there. He told me 
that Sir Thomas had asked him yesterday to go down to High Beech, 
and that he hoped I might be there. This, no doubt, is the invita- 
tion he meant. Yes, I will go to High Beech on the 1st of June. 
I am sure I shall be very happy—when Mr. Beeswing is in the 
house, and Harry Fortescue as well.’ 

Now we have seen enough of Lady Sweetapple, and we will go 
to Grosvenor-mansions, and pay Mr. Beeswing a visit. He, too, is 
just up when we arrive. Had we gone first to him we should have 
found him in bed, for middle-aged bachelors are less early in their 
habits than sirens under thirty. Here we have him in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, a well-preserved, clean-shaven man of fifty-five. 

As we have already said, Edward Beeswing was a younger son 
of the Earl of Port. It was a fine old Irish family, always renowned 
for wit and good fellowship. ‘Sir Edward Beeswing had a great 
share in negotiating the Methuen treaty, which made us, as is 
well-known, a nation of port drinkers. The First Minister of the 
day, who had a dry sense of humour, and wished to reward the 
eminent diplomatist, gave him a pension on the Civil List by making 
him Hereditary Holder of the King’s Corkscrew whenever it pleased 
his majesty to visit that part of his dominions called Ireland, and at 
the same time raised him to the peerage as Baron Port. For eminent 
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public services at elections, and for docility at the time of the Union, 
the barony of Port had risen to the earldom of the same name; and 
so some thirty years ago, when the second Earl of Port died, Edward 
Beeswing, then twenty-five years of age, and one of the finest and 
most fashionable young men about town, found himself with an an- 
nuity of five hundred a year charged on the very encumbered estate 
of his elder brother, and with no other prospects. What he would 
have done at the present day it is impossible to say, but his elder 
brother, who, most luckily, was a Whig, went to Lord Melbourne 
and got his brother made a Commissioner of Outland Revenue, or 
Remembrancer of her Majesty’s Conscience, or some equally im- 
portant sinecure, on which, and on his irregularly-paid annuity, he 
had subsisted ever since. 

For the rest, he was a genial, pleasant man, equally liked by 
both men and women. To the last he gave good advice, founded 
on ample experience of all the affections of the heart, and towards 
the first he was never arrogant, but, on the contrary, most courteous 
and forbearing ; for he said, ‘Though I am an old fogey, what in 
the world is the use of becoming as crusty as my elder brother, and 
of forgetting that I once was a wild young fellow, hardly ever cut of 
difficulties ?’ 

Let us hear what he says in answer to Lady Carlton. — ‘ An in- 
vitation for the 1st of June to High Beech. Well, I must say Lady 
Carlton is a most faithful friend, and so is Sir Thomas. There are 
always pleasant people at their parties. I am luckily disengaged, 
and I shall most certainly accept.’ So he accepted, and we may 
expect to see him at High Beech on the 1st of June. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram live, as you know, in Great Cumberland- 
street, Hyde-park, in a great musty old house that looked as if it 
had never been painted or cleaned since the time of Adam. When 
you were inside it, it smelt strongly of hay and apples, as though it 
were a loft and store-room combined. It was one of those houses 
too in which the servant who opened the door looked as though he 
had just got out of bed and huddled on his clothes ; and, call at what 
hour you might, there was either a wagon of coals at the door, ora 
washerwoman’s cart, or a dustman carting away cinders. Whether 
there were back-stairs or not, no one could tell ; but it was a fact that, 
at all hours of the day, slatternly housemaids, with brooms and pails, 
were perpetually running up and down the front stairs. The friends 
of Mrs. Marjoram said it was all Mr. Marjoram’s fault, he was so 
particular; and all Mr. Marjoram’s friends agreed in laying the 
blame on Mrs. Marjoram, she was so untidy. As for ourselves, we 
decline to side with either party. We respect Mr. Marjoram, and 
dread his wife; our only object in this story is to prevent them from 
quarrelling in public. As to what they may do at home we do not 
care a straw. 
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‘That must wait for an answer till Mr. Marjoram comes down,’ 
said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘ What a shame it is that he will be always 
late for breakfast !’ 

This was at nine o’clock—an hour at which many would think 
a man at the end of May, in the height of the London season, need 
not have been abused for being five minutes late for breakfast at 
nine. 
It so happened that, before the five minutes were over, down 
came Mr. Marjoram. 

‘Late again for prayers, Mr. Marjoram,’ said his wife. ‘I wish 
you would consider what a shocking example you set to the servants.’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘it is really not my fault this 
morning. Yesterday, I admit, I was a little late after that long 
dinner at the Mansion House ; but this morning, just as I was coming 
down, I fell over a dust-pan which Mary had left on the landing, 
and I bruised my shin so that the skin is all off for two inches.’ 

Having said this, the unhappy Marjoram rubbed his shin, and 
looked imploringly for mercy. 

But as the judges say to the wretches they are about to sentence 
to death, ‘If you think of merey, you must turn your eyes to a wiser 
and better tribunal,’ there was no mercy for her husband where 
Mrs. Marjoram was concerned. 

* ‘And pray where were your eyes, Mr. Marjoram, when you fell 
over the dust-pan ? You might as well say that you had fallen down- 
stairs because you had no legs. Why, I ask, did you not see the 
dust-pan ? No doubt poor Mary left it there when she ran down- 
stairs to prayers; and if you had come down when the bell rang, you 
would have been here before she put down the pan, and so could not 
have fallen over it. The pain therefore which you now suffer is 
caused by your own sin of omission, and should be looked on rather 
as a salutary warning than as a cause of complaint and repining. 
Another time, Mr. Marjoram, no doubt you will be down to prayers 
before Mary has time to leave the dust-pan in your way.’ 

After this exhortation to early rising and prayer-going, the un- 
happy Marjoram was suffered to eat his breakfast in silence and com- 
parative peace. When he had finished it he was about to bolt for 
the door, and so secure his retreat to the hall, where he would have 
seized his hat and umbrella and escaped from the house to the City. 
That was what he did on most mornings, except Sunday, when he 
was led off to church by Mrs. Marjoram. But on this particular 
morning it was not fated that he should so escape. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram in a sepulchral voice, ‘ I 
have something to say to you.’ 

‘Yes, my dear; pray say it,’ said Mr. Marjoram, with a sidelong, 
seal-like wriggle towards the door. 

‘Do you, then, decline to hear me, Mr. Marjoram ?’ said his tor- 
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mentor, executing a rapid flank movement, which placed her between 
her victim and the door. 

‘O, no, my dear, certainly not,’ said Mr. Marjoram. ‘ Only I 
am rather in a hurry to-day, as there is much to do in the City.’ 

‘Here is an invitation from Lady Carlton for the 1st of June. 
Will you go, Mr. Marjoram ?” 

‘I will do as you like, my dear,’ said the unhappy Marjoram. 

‘ How often have I to repeat, Mr. Marjoram, that it gives me 
no pleasure to go out into the world? If you do asI please, you 
will stay at home.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, ‘I think we had better go. It 
will do you good to be relieved from the care of a house for a few 
days, and though you will never believe me, there is no one better 
fitted than yourself to shine in society.’ 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said his better half, ‘ when you married me I 
was perhaps what you say ; but now I am a wreck, a shadow. Every 
age has its cares, Mr. Marjoram, and no age has more than that of 
a middle-aged married woman.’ 

Was Mrs. Marjoram to be believed when she said this? If the 
truth be told, she was telling an awful story. She was neither a 
wreck nor a shadow. She slept well and ate well, had everything 
her own way, and ruled Mr. Marjoram with a rod of iron. In her 
heart she wished very much to go to High Beech, but she thought 
it would give her husband an advantage over her if she showed 
pleasure at the prospect of going; and so she made it appear as 
though she was going, if she went at all, solely because he wished it. 
All this was very wrong and cross-grained ; but, alas, it is too often 
the way of the world. There are in this vale of tears and groans 
many Mrs. Marjorams. 

‘ Well, then,’ said Mr. Marjoram, who began to think ruefully 
of his business in the City, ‘I suppose you will write and say we 
shall be very happy to go. I like Sir Thomas and Lady Carlton, 
and they would both like you, if you would only let them.’ 

‘O, do not run away with the idea that it will give me the least 
pleasure. Iam always much better at home in my own place—a 
woman’s place—at the head of my household.’ 

‘But you will write and accept the invitation ?’ said Mr. Mar- 
joram. 

‘Yes, on the understanding that I go to please you, and not 
expecting any satisfaction in the visit.’ 

Having got so far, Mr. Marjoram thought probably that he had 
won a great victory, for he vanished as quickly as he could, and 
was soon seen limping along Great Cumberland-street with his 
broken shin, on his way to the City. 

When he was gone, his domestic tyrant sat down and accepted 
‘ dear Lady Carlton’s’ invitation ‘ with very great pleasure.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 
HARRY AND EDWARD AT BREAKFAST. 


Epwarp Vernon and Harry Fortescue lived in the same lodgings, 
in Eccleston-street, Belgravia. Thirty years ago they would have 
lived in chambers in the Temple or Lincoln’s-inn, and they would 
have been much more comfortable. They would have had a clerk 
between them, whose chief duty would have been to stick up bits of 
paper in the mouth of the letter-box, ‘ Return in half an hour,’ ‘ At 
Westminster,’ ‘On Sessions,’ ‘ On Circuit.’ On all which notices 
we need only remark, that there have been cases where an unfortunate 
visitor has returned at intervals of thirty minutes for three succes- 
sive hours, and always found the same notice staring him in the face. 
But in these days of progress few young barristers—for that was the 
profession of these bosom friends—ever live altogether at chambers. 
They had a set of rooms in common in Pump-court, and a clerk, as 
was the case in old times, and he stuck up much the same illusory 
notices, as though the business of these Siamese barristers were in- 
creasing so fast that he, their clerk, would soon take a ten-roomed 
house—that supreme object of every clerk’s ambition. But in reality 
the friends lived for the most part in that street in Belgravia, 
and though they went sometimes to the Temple, they were not 
nearly so attentive to business as they might have been. In several 
respects their condition was strangely alike; they were both well 
born, both younger sons, and both orphans. The only relation in 
life that either of them had was an elder brother. As for cousins, 
that bond of affinity which Scotchmen worship and Englishmen 
detest, they had none of them. No doubt it was this likeness of 
condition that had drawn Edward Vernon and Henry Fortescue so 
closely together at Eton, had continued their friendship at Oxford, 
and still kept them so near together in London. In one other point 
they were very like. They were both cursed with a competence, 
and that was the real reason why they were so careless in the pur- 
suit of their profession. ‘Do you see that pothouse,’ said Chief- 
Justice Earwig to one of his great admirers, when they were posting 
out of London to York, to try twelve Luddites, afterwards to be 
hanged all of a row. ‘ Do you see that pothouse in Carey-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn ? Well, for twenty years of my life, when I was a 
young man, I dined every day at five o’clock, on a beef-steak, at 
that house. I never went into society, and never read a book when 
out of court, except one on law.’ Having told which bit of domestic 
history in a husky voice, the chief-justice sank into the corner of 
his chariot, and left his marshal and admirer to draw the inference 
that the Law has always been a jealous mistress to those who woo her, 

But certainly neither Edward Vernon nor Harry Fortescue were 
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going to bow down before a divinity whose worship consisted in eat- 
ing tough beef-steaks and drinking porter, and whose church services 
consisted of dry law-books and musty precedents. They were pre- 
pared to do all that a young man should do towards studying his 
profession, provided it did not interfere with the sacred right of 
every young man of fashion to dine out as often as he could; and 
above all things, to dance as often, and as well, as he could. Cer- 
tain formal rites, indeed, they cheerfully fulfilled. They entered 
their names as students ; they ate disgusting dinners at half-past 
five, washed down with port-wine of the vintage of 1868; they 
attended lectures, and went to sleep, much in the same way as the 
benchers went to sleep who attended them for form’s sake. They 
never went into any examinations. They were supposed to read in 
an eminent conveyancer’s chambers, for which they paid him very 
handsome fees ; but if they came, it was only to exemplify Charles 
Lamb’s famous rule of coming late and going away early. In these 
chambers there were always venerable papers involving all sorts of 
abstruse points of law, but only one or two sallow-faced fellows, who 
were not cursed with a competence, ever read them. They, no doubt, 
will have their reward. Unless our whole judicial system is reformed 
from off the face of the earth, they will be vice-chancellors, and per- 
haps lord-chancellors. If they lean to common law, they may be- 
come as great common lawyers as Chief-Justice Earwig himself, 
always provided that their livers last, and they are not starved to 
death or choked with dust by learning their profession and waiting 
for business. Enthusiasts in the law no doubt look on such pro- 
spects with intense delight, and they feel the same pleasure in run- 
ning a precedent to book as a bold rider who is in at the death of a 
fox; but it was not so with those idle apprentices, Edward Vernon 
and Harry Fortescue. They were great dancers, and good autho- 
rities on the Eton and Harrow match, and the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race. They could have told in a second how many times 
dark blue had won the race, the names of the strokes, and even of 
the crews, for the last ten years. I am not sure, too, that they could 
not have told you the names of the winners of the Derby for the 
last three years. In all these things they could have taken a first 
class in a competitive examination ; but as for law, God bless you! 
in spite of all their entrance-fees, and dinner bills, and fees for the 
run of that eminent conveyancer’s chambers—in spite, too, of that 
mystical call to the Bar to which they had at last eaten and paid 
their way—they were just as ignorant as babes unborn. 

Now we know enough of them to call at No. — Eccleston- 
street, and to find them sitting at breakfast. If Mr. Beeswing was 
later in his habits than Lady Sweetapple, Edward and Harry were 
much later than Mr. Beeswing. This, no doubt, is providential, for 
if we all had our breakfast at the same hour, what a rush there would 
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be to wait on us and attend to our wants! See, therefore, how 
short-sighted heads of families are who complain of the younger 
members of their family coming down so late to breakfast! There 
would often be no breakfast at all, if we all appeared together; and 
this is said with all due respect to all those virtuous fathers and 
mothers who breakfast regularly at eight, supported by ten olive 
branches—five daughters on one side, and five sons on the other. 
It is no use their saying that they get their breakfast regularly served 
at that hour. For, after all, what is their breakfast ? French eggs, 
Irish butter, cold toast, slack-baked bread, and watercresses. Always 
tea, and never coffee. On such fare every family would be regular, 
every member of it must come down early, were it only to eat as 
little of it as possible, and so got over the nauseous meal, and be 
off about his business as soon as ever he can. 

But it was at no such niggardly breakfast that Edward and 
Harry were seated at half-past twelve on that morning of the 23d 
of May 1870. One liked tea and the other coffee, and they both 
liked chocolate. So they had all three. As for chocolate, it never 
quenches thirst ; so they had that first, and then one had tea and 
the other coffee. Now don’t hold up your hands, Mrs. Economy, and 
shriek out against such awful waste. Of course it was, and far better 
would it have been for these unearnest young men had they been 
living as the holy anchorites of old in the desert near the Natron 
Lakes—munching parched peas and writing out the Bible on goat- 
skins. If we all had our way and did our duty, we might have the 
millennium down upon us in, say, a hundred years. But this is not 
a story about the millennium, and though there will be no wicked- 
ness in it, it must tell of the ways of the world, and one of the bad 
ways of the world is, that young men who are not forced to work for 
their bread will not get up early if they have been dancing their 
legs off till four o’clock the night before. Nor is it perhaps to be 
wondered that two young men, who had never had a real want in 
their lives, should under all the circumstances make themselves as 
comfortable as they could. Whatever, therefore, Mrs. Economy may 
say, and however much she may hold up her hands, we proceed to 
say that the pair had fresh eggs, and devilled kidneys, and pressed 
beef on the table before them. O yes! and there was a dish of 
prawns on the sideboard, which came from Charles’s, and, worse 
still, a Strasburg pie, into which Edward Vernon was digging with 
a spoon at the very moment of our visit. It is a common fiction 
with parents of the early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise school, that going 
to balls saps the constitution and leads the way to an early grave. 
This is another of those pious frauds which should be hissed off the 
stage by public opinion. It is much to be doubted whether dancing 
ever hurt man or woman, unless they had a heart disease. Again, 
how inconsequent are the enemies of balls! Does Parliament, where 
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a number of respectable middle-aged gentlemen for the most part 
spend their evenings in an endless round of dulness, rarely relieved 
by a brilliant or even a lively debate—does Parliament, with its in- 
terminable clauses and committees, and morning sittings and late 
divisions, sap the constitution of our legislators and prepare them 
for the inroads of consumption? Why should a man, and a young 
man, ruin his health by meeting five nights out of the week with a 
number of young people of his own age, both men and women, and 
enjoy himself by dancing away in very pleasant company some of 
his superfluous energy? Do those sallow-faced students who burn 
the midnight oil in the worship of Themis, or whatever other god- 
dess presides over the law, never injure their eyes, or their lives, or 
their looks 2 ‘O yes,’ you say; but that is all for the sake of 
science and learning. All respect, we say, to science and learning ; 
but consider, if we were all scientific and learned, what a place of 
torment this world would be. Besides, we can’t all be scientific 
and learned ; our heads are not strong enough for it. We can’t all 
be as wise as Pythagoras or Socrates, though we may look a deal 
more handsome than the last philosopher, who, if there are actions 
in the Elysian Fields, ought long ago to have instructed Gorgias or 
Protagoras to take proceedings against the sculptor who carved his 
bust. The result of this long discussion therefore is, that there is 
room for every one on earth ; and just as in the natural svorld there 
are elephants, and birds of paradise, and owls, and beetles, so in 
the world of society there are men who are meant to work, and men 
who are meant to play and look pretty. Two such pretty men were 
Edward and Harry ; and it seems to us just as natural that Edward 
should be digging into a Strasburg pie at half-past twelve, as that 
at that very same hour, in Mr. Sheepskin’s chambers, in Pump- 
court, their fellow students, who were not as lazy as themselves, 
should have already mastered several precedents, which they had duly 
entered in a big book bound in rough calf. 

‘Rather jolly this!’ said Edward. ‘Here is an invitation to 
High Beech. I should so like to see Alice Carlton again. She’ll 
be a nice girl when she has got over the shyness of her first season.’ 

‘ Of course Lady Carlton has asked me too,’ said Harry. ‘ Just 
look at my letters while I am digging out this truffle. Certainly 
that fellow, Artzner, does make most famous pies. Are they really 
all made out of the livers of geese? I say, old fellow, what a lot 
of geese there must be in Strasburg !’ 

‘Yes, and in London too,’ said Edward. ‘ What a pity it is 
that we two can’t set up a pie manufactory, and boil down the livers 
of all the geese we know!’ 

‘It wouldn’t pay, Edward ; there are too many of them. Goose 
pies would become a drug, as they say of money in the City articles 
of the newspapers. We should never get rid of them.’ 
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‘It would be worth trying, if they weren’t so unwholesome. 
Chances are, after we had killed our geese and made their livers 
into pies, some fool of a doctor, bribed by Mother Goose herself, 
would write a letter to the Times, telling how a patient of his ate a 
goose-liver pie last Christmas-day, and died out of hand, with never 
so much time for repentance as to make his will, thus cutting his 
medical attendant off from that expected legacy.’ 

‘Don’t be bitter, Edward, and don’t abuse the faculty. Who 
can tell how soon we may want their help? What do you think 
that stupid old Lady Proudfoot said to me last night ?’ 

‘Sure I can’t tell—something nasty, I daresay,’ said Edward. 

‘Why she came up with an air of great concern, just as I was 
taking Miss Frolick down to supper, and said, ‘‘ Dear me, Mr. For- 
tescue, I should never have known you again—how thin and pale 
you have got! This all comes from reading the law, I suppose.” ’ 

‘ Just like her!’ said Edward. ‘ All because you did not dance 
with Miss Proudfoot. But how, I ask, can any one dance with her 
daughter? She has no ear, can’t dance, clings to you when you 
waltz like a wet blanket, and is besides very ugly, and without a 
word to say for herself.’ 

‘At any rate,’ said Harry, ‘ that’s not the way to make me 
dance with her. As for being thin and pale, we both deny it. First, 
about the thinness—weren’t we, to our disgust, more than half a 
stone heavier than we had ever been in our lives when we were last 
weighed? And, so far as paleness goes, I think if we only look in 
the glass we shall see that we are as blooming as roses.’ 

As he said this, Harry Fortescue looked at himself in the glass, 
which, even though it was a lodging-house glass, and very apt to 
represent features and faces all awry, could not fail to reflect the 
form and face of a very handsome young man. 

‘There is no use putting oneself out at what old women say, 
Edward,’ said Harry. ‘Let them rave, as Tennyson says. They 
can’t talk away our health or youth. The age of witches is over. 
They can’t stick pins into waxen figures of us and make us waste 
slowly away; and so, old fellow, let us snap our fingers at Lady 
Proudfoot and all her works.’ 

‘ Wisest plan,’ said Edward, ‘is not to snap your fingers at any 
woman, old or young. If they can’t bewitch us, old women can ruin 
our characters with their tongues. Best take my rule, Harry: be 
good friends with young women, and show respect to the old; and 
that was why, in spite of all those wicked inventions of hers, your 
mother might have seen me taking a spin round the room with Miss 
Proudfoot after supper; only you could not see us, for you were 
flirting with Lady Sweetapple in the conservatory.’ 

‘ Lady Sweetapple is a very charming woman,’ said Harry; ‘ but 
what shall we do about High Beech? Of course we will both be 
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too happy to go. They are very charming people, and we both like 
the girls.’ 

‘But you don’t know whether you are asked, Harry,’ said 
Edward. ‘ You haven’t opened your letter. You take it all for 
granted.’ 

‘Don’t 1?’ cried Harry. ‘I should just think I was. I met 
Sir Thomas yesterday afternoon, and he asked me in person; and 
part of that flirtation which you accuse me of having had with Lady 
Sweetapple last night was spent in telling her that I was going to 
High Beech, and I wished she were going too.’ 

‘Very mean to keep a fellow in the dark all this while,’ said 
Edward. ‘Why, I might have accepted another invitation, and so 
missed seeing that charming Alice.’ 

‘ Alas, I may turn the tables on you,’ said Harry, ‘ and ask how 
I was to know that they were going to ask you. Sir Thomas said 
nothing about it.’ 

‘You might have taken it for granted,’ said Edward. ‘ But 
never mind, it is all right; and we will both go, and we shall be 
very happy with the Carltons for a day or two.’ 

‘I wonder if they will ask Lady Sweetapple ?’ said Harry, half 
aloud. 

‘O, Harry!’ said Edward, putting on the air and accent of a 
Mentor, ‘how often have I warned you against the fascination of 
widows! Listen to what one of the old fathers says on that sub- 
ject. It must be true, for I heard it at divinity lectures at Oxford. 
‘* All women,” says St. Cyprian, ‘‘ are vile reptiles, which should be 
crushed without mercy by right-minded men. But as for widows, 
they are venomous snakes, who twine themselves round young men, 
and drag them down to hell.’”’ Be warned, I say.’ 

‘I don’t believe in St. Cyprian, Edward. Now I think of it, 
he was a black man; and what should he know about white widows? 
I don’t know why you should be so solemn about Lady Sweetapple ; 
but I think I can promise you, so far as your friend Cyprian is con- 
cerned, that if I ever marry a widow, it sha’n’t be a black one.’ 


-CuaptTer VI. 
COUNT PANTOUFFLES AND COLONEL AND MRS. BARKER. 


WueEn Count Pantoufiles received Lady Carlton’s letter, he was 
in ecstasies, as all the members of that distinguished family inva- 
riably are. No reader is to ask to what legation Count Pantoufiles 
was attached. He came of a race which belongs to all nationalities 
alike, and we have all of us met, all over Germany, before it was 
united, with a Graf von Pantoffel, the very counterpart of the 
Count Pantoufiles of our story. Any of you that chooses to take 
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the trouble may run him to earth in imagination; but beware of 
betaking yourselves to the Almanach de Gotha, or of fixing on an 
individual what is in reality the portrait of a class. 

Count Pantouffles lived in a little house in a by-street in May- 
fair; that is to say, he slept there, and there he had a cup of 
coffee and a rusk before his breakfast, but all the rest of the day 
he spent at the Diplomatic Club. He was a tall handsome man, 
with the blackest hair and best-trimmed moustache and beard in 
the world. His clothes fitted him like wax, and he spoke English 
tolerably. He was not very original or very bright; but we 
English must recollect that we are most of us not very shining 
lights when we speak the language of another country. None of 
you shall ever know what the Count’s own language was; and, 
above all things, you are not to suppose he was a Frenchman 
because his name was Pantouffles; for are there not, as we have 
said, Pantouffles in all the countries under the sun? He had been 
so long in the country, though he was not at all old, that some 
people thought the country from which he was accredited to the 
Court of St. James had forgotten his existence; but in all proba- 
bility he fulfilled his mission to the supreme satisfaction of his sove- 
reign, and that, and no other, was the reason why he was not re- 
moved from England. Popular he most decidedly was ; most men and 
all women liked him. He had plenty of small-talk, a serene smile, 
and filled a gap at a table more ornamentally than most men. His 
great merit was that, though he was full of engagements, he was 
almost always disengaged. How he managed this most difficult 
point, it is hard to say. Many people fancied he must often have 
eaten two dinners on the same day; but as no one could say that 
he had ever been with him at those two dinners, that fact, if it were 
a fact, remained a supposition incapable of proof. 

He too, when he got Lady Carlton’s invitation, sat down and 
accepted it at once. 

So now they have all accepted but Colonel and Mrs. Barker. 
The Colonel had been a schoolfellow of Sir Thomas Carlton. Then, 
when the baronet went to Oxford, ‘Jerry’ Barker, as he was called 
at school, went into the army. As all the ways in the world lead 
to Rome, so all soldiering, sooner or later, ends in India; and to 
India Mr. Barker proceeded in due course. He was then a lieutenant 
in her Majesty’s —th Foot Fire-eaters, and he had not long been 
in Benares before he fell a victim, not to the cholera or jungle 
fever, but to a heart disease; in other words, he married Mrs. 
Barker, the daughter of the general who commanded the station, 
and who was confessedly the beauty of the cantonments. That was 
not one of the unfortunate unions of this world. No one could have 
had a more devoted husband than Mrs. Barker, and no wife was 
more constant than Mr. Barker’s. She was not one of those re- 
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ereant soldiers’ wives who leave their husbands to swelter in India 
while they return to England to visit their friends. Of course they 
were sometimes parted, as when Captain Barker was ordered to 
Burmah, or, later still, when as major he marched towards the Pun- 
jaub in the first Sikh war. But, even on this last occasion, Mrs. 
Barker was not far from her husband; for she took up a position at 
Delhi, and there awaited the result of the campaign, confident that 
when Major Barker rode at the head of her Majesty’s —th Foot 
Fire-eaters there was not 2 Sikh that would dare to stand against 
them. Nor was the true wife’s confidence misplaced. The —th 
Regiment covered itself with glory, and when almost the last round 
shot fired by the Sikhs, as they sullenly retired from the bloody 
field of Ferozeschah, took off the head of its lieutenant-colonel, 
Major Barker, who had gone through the hottest fire without a 
scratch, stepped at once into the vacant command, ‘ vice Smith,’ as 
the Gazette said, ‘ killed in action.’ 

And so this faithful pair had gone on increasing in love, as 
medals and crosses shone thick on Colonel Barker’s breast, till the 
time for retirement came, when the gallant Colonel sold his commis- 
sion, and returned to England to vegetate on his well-won laurels. 
Together that husband and wife formed a perfect picture of well- 
tried conjugal love. Colonel Barker was convinced that there never 
was, either in antiquity or modern times, such a woman as Mrs. 
Barker ; and woe betide the unhappy wight who was unlucky enough 
to insinuate that any warrior of classical, medizval, or recent times 
was comparable to Colonel Barker, either as a man, a husband, or 
a soldier, in Mrs. Barker’s hearing. Dear good woman! she even 
adored his old uniforms, and used often to hold them up to the ad- 
miring eyes of her female friends at a tea-party, with the exclama- 
tion, ‘ That’s whatI call a uniform! You should have seen Colonel 
Barker wearing it as he rode at the head of the ait out of the 
Hazareebagh.’ 

Some married couples like each other less the Lahane they live 
together. They are like the North and South Poles—in the same 
world, indeed, but as far as possible removed from each other. Not 
so Colonel and Mrs. Barker. They were inseparable. They got up 
together, and came down to prayers at the very same moment. Mrs. 
Barker knew how long her husband took to dress to a second, and 
when she heard him cough—for he coughed like a good soldier, as 
it were by clockwork—she said to herself, ‘ Now he has done shav- 
ing. He always coughs when he lays down his razor. That was 
just how he used to cough in cantonments.’ When he coughed 
again, it was a sign that he had buckled his stock. And you must 
know that the Colonel coughed, not because he had anything the 
matter with his throat or lungs, but because he had always coughed 
at those particular moments all his life; and he could no more have 
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laid down his razor or buckled his stock without coughing than some 
people can get through the Athanasian Creed without gaping in 
church. Why they do it they cannot tell; and so it was with Colonel 
Barker. He could not tell why he coughed, but she always coughed 
all the same. 

When they came down to breakfast there were no such scenes 
and bickerings as those which rendered Mr. Marjoram’s life so miser- 
able. On the contrary, it was Mrs. Barker’s duty and pleasure to 
make her dear Colonel as comfortable as possible, and if she ever is 
the cause of his death, it will be by kindness. At that breakfast- 
table was always to be found the newest milk, the richest cream, 
the freshest eggs, the best bacon, the nicest little omelettes, the 
best-made tea and coffee, and though last not least, the whitest 
table-cloth in the whole parish of Paddington. Now, none of you 
turn up your noses at Paddington, as if it were an abode only fit for 
owls and bats. Many good people live in Paddington, though it is 
a long way off; and though it was said that Mrs. Barker had fixed 
on Paddington for their residence, in order that she might keep the 
Colonel away from the United Service and Oriental Clubs, and ,so 
have him all to herself, we believe it was a wicked story, and that 
they only set up their tent in Paddington because they liked it better 
than any other part of London. 

‘ Jerry, dear,’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘what do you think? Here is 
an invitation for the 1st of June from Lady Carlton. Shall we go ?’ 

‘ Of course we will, if you like it. Tom Carlton is now almost 
my oldest friend; but mind, Mary, you have a new dress, and be 
sure you take with you the emerald brooch which I bought you after 
the capture of the Ram Chowder’s hill fort.’ 

‘ As if I was likely to forget either the one or the other, Jerry! 
I always take a pride in wearing that emerald, which reminds me of 
your valour; and as for the new dress, we do not go out so often 
that I cannot afford one when Lady Carlton is good enough to ask 
us to High Beech.’ 

‘Very well, dear,’ said the faithful Colonel, ‘and now let us 
have breakfast. It must be quite five minutes after the regulation 
time ;’ and then, without more ado, Colonel Barker charged the 
pieces of resistance marshalled on the table with as much determin- 
ation as if they had been the Ram Chowder’s hill fort itself. 

At last, when the enemy had been utterly routed and reduced 
to confess the supremacy of his gastric juice, Colonel Barker paused, 
and looking up kindly to his wife, who had long since ceased her 
operations against the common foe, he said, 

‘ By the bye, this is the day for the annual meeting of the Curry- 
and-Rice Club, of which you know I am an original member. They 
are going to propose a new rule, that no one shall be admitted a 
member who cannot prove, by medical certificate, that he has not had 
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at least one gastric fever. They say it will cause more vacancies, 
and that if it is carried, new candidates won’t have to wait for ten 
years before the ballot. Never heard such stuff in my life. Look 
at me—did you ever know me have an attack of the liver, let alone 
a gastric fever? Never felt bilious in my life but once, and that 
was when the Sikhs cut down our sergeant-major and poor Ensign 
Griffin, and almost carried off the regimental colours. We soon got 
it back, though ; but for a minute I felt my liver swelling, and I am 
sure my face was yellow as a gold mohur.’ 

‘You may well call it nonsense,’ echoed Mrs. Barker. ‘ Instead 
of changing the rules, I should change the committee. Go and vote 
against them by all means, and mind you come back to dinner, and 
if you see an old friend at the club you can bring him too. Never 
mind if he has or has not had a gastric fever.’ 

‘I mean to go and vote,’ said Colonel Barker. And vote he 
did, and the new rule was thrown out; but before he left his house 
this most courteous Colonel and devoted husband had an interview 
with his cheque-book, and presented Mrs. Barker with a draft for 
thirty pounds. ‘There, my dear, I daresay Cox will honour that, 
and now be sure you are quite tidy on the 1st of June, when we go 
down to the Carltons.’ 

‘Never was such a husband!’ said Mrs. Barker, as she followed 
him with longing eyes down Petersburg-place, or Moscow-road, or 
Kossuth-crescent, or some of the many places, roads, and creseents 
which make Paddingtonia a terror to benighted diners-out, and a 
fruitful source of overcharging to extortionate cabmen. 

In a very short time the gallant Colonel hailed an omnibus, 
which took him to the Regent-circus; but before he climbed into it, 
he said more than once, ‘ There never was such a wife as mine! 
What a lucky man I was when I married Mrs. Barker at Benares !’ 

How we wish that Mr. and Mrs. Marjoram could only read this 
story and lay it to heart! Perhaps we ought to say, ‘ Mrs. Mar- 
joram alone ;’ for, as we have seen, Mr. Marjoram would have been 
in ali likelihood still ‘ sweet’ Marjoram, had he been married to a 
woman as fitted to make him happy as Mrs. Barker had proved 
herself to be by a long course of devotion to Colonel Barker. 


CuapTer VII. 
THE CARLTONS AT HOME. 

‘So they are all coming,’ said Sir Thomas to Lady Carlton. 

‘Yes, all. Not one excuse. How delightful it will be!’ 

This was said at breakfast on the 25th, when Florence and Alice 
were present. 

‘And do you think it so delightful ?’ said her father to his elder 
daughter. 
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‘ Delightful: is a strong word, papa, you know,’ said Florence. 
‘Iam not so fond of superlatives as mamma; but still I think I 
shall like it very well.’ 

‘ And you, Alice ?” 

‘O,’ said Alice, ‘I am not so positive, or perhaps I ought 
rather to say so comparative, as Florry. I agree with mamma in 
her superlatives, and think it will be most delightful.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘T see it will be a very 
pleasant party ; but we must ask some ofthe neighbours, or we shall 
have too few at dinner.’ 

‘I thought, papa, I heard you say something once about a party 
not exceeding nine—the number of the Muses. As it is, we shall 
be thirteen—an unlucky number, and ever so many above the sacred 
number nine.’ 

‘That was a rule laid down by the ancient Greeks, Florry: a 
country in which every man and woman was agreeable and amusing. 
But in this cold country our wits are not so bright; and so, to get 
more clever people together, we are obliged to ask twenty, and even 
then we may think ourselves lucky if we get one in ten really worth 
listening to.’ 

‘I am sure we have got two out of our thirteen worth listening 
to,’ said Alice, who would have gone on to utter their names, had 
not her sister stopped her mouth with her hand. 

“No, no, Alice; don’t say any more. Leave papa to guess.’ 

‘I’m not going to do any such thing,’ said Sir Thomas. ‘I 
should think there were many more than two out of the thirteen 
very pleasant and agreeable. But it is fortunate we are not all 
bound to agree in thinking the same person pleasant, or this life 
would be a weary one.’ 

At this point of the conversation Sir Thomas exclaimed, 

‘Bless me! there’s the T-cart. I must be off;’ and in three 
minutes he was rattling away to the station. 

When her husband was gone, Lady Carlton supplied his place. 

‘But I should like to know who the two are that Alice has 
picked out. Might I know ?’ 

‘O, it’s no secret, I am sure,’ said Florence. ‘ Alice means 
Edward Vernon and Harry Fortescue.’ 

‘ Both very nice young men,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ but rather too 
idle to please your papa. He says he is sure they will neither of 
them ever be lord chancellor.’ 

‘O, mamma!’ broke in Florence, ‘who could éver wish to see 
Harry Fortescue lord chancellor, sitting on a woolsack in a long 
robe, and with a flowing wig? For my part, [like him much better 
as he is. Fancy a lord chancellor dancing! But Harry Fortescue 
does dance so beautifully.’ 

‘There you are wrong, Florence,’ said Alice. ‘I’m sure I have 
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read somewhere in English history that Sir Christopher Hatton 
danced, and he was lord chancellor.’ 

‘O, but that was a long time ago, when lord chancellors weren't 
so old and ugly as they are now. No, I could not bear to see Harry 
Fortescue lord chancellor.’ 

‘ Make your mind easy, my darling,’ said Lady Carlton; ‘ there 
is no fear of such a dreadful thing. You will dance many times with 
him before he is raised to the woolsack.’ 

After this there was a pause in the conversation, till Alice 
said, 

‘Mamma, who is my neighbour ?’ 

‘ My dear,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘ what a question! In one sense 
every one is your neighbour.’ 

‘Yes, I know that; that’s very like what the Catechism says. 
But I mean now who is my neighbour in the sense of this dinner- 
party on the 2d of June? You know papa said we must ask the 
neighbours ; and, as I shall have to write the notes, I want to know 
who our neighbours are.’ 

‘Let me see,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘We must ask the Penny- 
royals, and we won’t ask Lord and Lady Bigod. They have but 
one idea between them, and that is of the dignity of the Bigods, who, 
as we are sick of hearing, came in with the Conqueror. They do 
well enough in town, but we really cannot ask them in the country. 
Then there’s Mr. Succado, the great sugar-baker, who lives in Min- 
cing-lane, and who is a friend of your papa’s in the City. He is too 
vulgar. We won’t have him. Then there’s Mr. and Mrs. Rubrick, 
the incumbent of the district church ; we haven’t asked them ever 
so long. He is very gentlemanlike, though he is so very ‘‘ high ;” 
and she never commits herself, for she never opens her mouth. Well, 
we will have them too,’ said Lady Carlton. ‘ That makes seventeen. 
Now we only want two more, and who shall those two be ?’ 

‘I know,’ said Florence. ‘We will ask Mr. Sonderling, that 
strange German gentleman, who sings so beautifully, and speaks 
English so badly ; and Miss Markham, our dear old maid. She is 
really too delightful! We must have her on the 1st of June, too, 
or we shall sit down thirteen.’ 

‘That will do capitally,’ said Lady Carlton; ‘and now, Alice, 
do, like a good girl, write these notes, and send a groom round with 
them. They ought to go out without fail to-day.’ 

With these words, Lady Carlton left her daughters to go up- 
stairs to their own room, while she went into the conservatory to 
look after her flowers. 

‘What do you think of the party now, Florry ?’ said Alice, when 
they had reached what was called the young ladies’ room. Once it 
had been a day-nursery. Then, as the governess succeeded the 
nurse, it became a schoolroom ; and when Miss Stokes retreated, as 
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we have said, a year or two before, it became a studio and sanctum 
for the sisters. On the right hand was their bedroom, for they were 
old-fashioned enough to sleep in the same room; and on the left 
was Palmer’s room; and if you wish to know who Palmer was, she 
was their lady’s-maid. Happy young ladies, who could do not only 
with one bedroom, but with one lady’s-maid! What a comfort it 
would be in country houses, if all young ladies. and their maids could 
be stowed away in such small compass ! 

‘What do I think of the party now, Alice ?’ repeated Florence. 
‘I think it very nice. My mind would be quite easy if it weren’t 
that Lady Sweetapple is coming. Mr. Sonderling is not very hand- 
some ; but he is very odd and very clever: don’t you think, Alice, 
he would make a good second husband for Lady Sweetapple ?’ 

‘No, I don’t, dear, if Harry Fortescue is in the way. Tell me, 
now, why don’t I feel as anxious about Edward Vernon as you do 
about Harry Fortescue? I don’t break my heart when I see him 
dancing with any one else; and yet I have seen you bite your bou- 
quet to pieces if Harry takes so much as one turn with Lady Sweet- 
apple.’ 

“ Alice,’ said Florence with an air of great solemnity, ‘ that’s 
because you are young and giddy, and without experience. You 
don’t know so much of the ways of this wicked world of fashion as 
Ido. How can you, when I have been out one whole season and 
a half, and you half a season? Another thing is, that, so far as I 
can see, Edward Vernon never dances with Lady Sweetapple. I 
wish he did; for then Harry would dance less with her. Edward 
is what I call a general, and Harry a particular dancer. Edward 
dances with every one that can dance and is good-looking. That 
I don’t object to at all; but Harry dances often with the same 
people, and over and over again with one, and that one is Lady 
Sweetapple ; and that’s what I don’t like.’ 

As Florence Carlton said this, the tears began to roll down her 
cheeks. 

‘ Now, now, don’t take on so, darling, or I shall never get these 
letters finished. Why are you so jealous? Do you think, now, 
that Harry Fortescue, a young man of sense and good feeling, would 
ever marry a widow ?’ 

‘ As for that,’ sobbed Florry, ‘ when I see her so bewitching, I 
begin to think she isn’t a widow at all, and that makes me tremble ; 
for of course Harry would never marry a widow.’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Alice; ‘that’s just what I said. Harry 
and Edward belong to one class, and that is ours; and Lady Sweet- 
apple belongs to another, and that isn’t ours; and so, if Harry and 
Edward belong to us, they can’t belong to her. Don’t you see, 
darling ?’ 

‘I don’t see what you say so much as I feel it. I am sure, if 
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what you say isn’t true, it ought to be true; but for all that, I wish 
Lady Sweetapple were not coming to High Beech.’ 

‘I am sure, if wishing would keep her away, she should never 
come here,’ said Alice; ‘for though I defy her to touch Edward’s 
heart, it does put me out to see you so vexed, my pet. But dry 
your eyes, like a good child; for C must ring for Palmer, and I don’t 
want her to see you with your eyes as swollen as gooseberries.’ 

So Florry dried her eyes as she was bid, and in due time Palmer 
appeared—a nice buxom woman of thirty—and carried off the notes 
with strict injunctions that a groom on horseback was to deliver 
and bring back answers in each case. 

‘ Dear me, Miss Florry!’ said Palmer, ‘ how the wind has caught 
your face and eyes! To look at you, one would have thought you 
had been bursting out crying; and yet there have been no wind to- 
day.’ 

‘ Well, Palmer,’ said Florry, ‘ and if I have been crying, what 
does that matter? Must one always be laughing ? Mayn’t one cry 
sometimes by way of a change ?’ 

‘I'd far liever see you laughing, my bonny bird, than crying,’ 
said the faithful Palmer, who had been born and brought up in the 
family of Sir Thomas. ‘ They used to say that when women cried, 
it mattered nothing; but I say it matters a deal when you cry, for 
you're one of the laughing sort altogether.’ 

‘ Well, well, Palmer,’ said Alice, coming to the rescue, ‘ we must 
all cry a gallon of tears before we die, as the proverb says, and these 
tears are shed by Florry to help to fill the measure. She has shed 
so few she is afraid lest death should overtake her before the gallon 
is full.’ 

‘As for that, Miss Alice,’ said Palmer, ‘I wouldn’t begin too 
soon. I would see if I couldn’t cry them all at the end of my life, 
when it doesn’t so much signify if one’s eyes are red, and one’s face 
swollen up.’ 

By this time Florry’s face had resumed its usual expression, and 
almost as soon as Palmer had given the letters to the groom, no one 
could have told that she had shed a tear. 

‘How do you look? No! not the least of a fright. And all 
about nothing, you know. How do you know that Harry cares the 
least for Lady Sweetapple, even though he does dance now and then 
with her ?’ 

All this time you have heard nothing about the looks of these 
two young ladies. Florence was the taller, as she was the elder, of 
the two; very well grown, so that a very aquatic young man of 
their acquaintance, a Cambridge man, and in the third Trinity, could 
find no better words to express his admiration of her figure than to 
exclaim, ‘ What a splendid No. 7 she’d make in our boat!’ She 
was dark, with large brown eyes, rather a thick nose, and full lips. 
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Her face would have been heavy had. it not been that it was enliy- 
ened with the most cheerful and varying expression. It was not at 
all certain that she would not have been set down as ‘that tall plain 
girl,’ had it not been for the endless play of feeling which passed 
across her face; and in this respect Florence Carlton was an example 
of the truth of the remark, that expression is to features what the 
soul is to the body. ‘ Pretty ?’ that generation of backbiters, the 
College of Old Cats, used to say when describing her over their tea 
—‘Pretty ? Why she hasn’t a single good feature, except her white 
teeth. Who can be pretty with such a nose and such thick lips? 
See if she isn’t a downright fright when she’s old.’ 

But in spite of this ukase of the venerable college, almost every 
one else was convinced that Florence Carlton was a very pretty girl, 
though it would have puzzled them to prove it by picking her fea- 
tures to pieces. She had a great advantage too in being beautifully 
made. She had small, but not too small, hands and feet; her arms 
were models for roundness and symmetry; they were fair and white 
too, and never looked the colour of red pieces of raw meat, like 
some other arms which might be named, and which might just as 
well be hung up on hooks at Mr. Lidstone’s shop. Not long ago, 
indeed, one of these underdone young ladies let the lions see her 
arms at the Zoo on Sunday, and the consequence was such a com- 
motion and fury among the great carnivora as never was known in 
the Regent’s-park before. 

‘What are they roaring at?’ asked the raw-boned innocent of 
the respected keeper who watches over the digestion of the lions. 

‘Why, ma’am, if you must know, they’re a-roaring at your arms. 
It has reminded them of their feeding hour, and that makes them 
wery savage, for they ain’t fed till four, and it’s now barely two 
o'clock.’ 

Then, as the roaring rather increased as the young lady re- 
treated, much alarmed, ‘ There, they don’t like that, miss. They’ve 
got quite fond of you like. Just for all the world as when a mamma 
puts a little boy close to the bars that he may have a good sight of 
the lion, she forgets, bless her heart, that lions have feelings likes 
all the rest of us, and happetites too. Then Nero falls to roaring, 
as much as to say to the old lady, ‘‘ Much obliged to you, ma’am, 
for bringing me such a fat little boy ;” for he thinks, of course, I’m 
going to open the cage and give him the boy; and when he finds 
he is not to have him, he falls a-roaring twice as loud, for lions 
can’t bear to be disappointed any more than us humans.’ 

But to return from this digression on raw arms, which it were 
much to be desired could be cured like warts, or stuttering, or in- 
digestion. lorry Carlton’s arms were not red, and in every other 
respect she was a charming young woman. She was rather tall, 
but so well made that no one observed it; or rather, they only re- 
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marked it to her advantage, and never when her height could be 
ealled an objection. 

Her sister Alice was shorter, and slighter, and prettier. She 
had red-brown hair, or brown chestnut, or auburn, or whatever colour 
that beautiful hair is called, the staple of which seems to be brown 
inside, powdered with gold and turned up with gold at the ends. 
Her eyes were dark blue, and if you ask why hers were of that hue 
while her sister’s were brown, the answer is, no one can tell. We 
have no authority to inform us how the paints aré mixed which turn 
us out this or that colour and complexion after we are born. Some- 
times, indeed, the father or the mother seems to have all power over 
the children in this respect ; but very often they are like neither of 
them, and we have to go back to grandpapa’s picture in the library, 
or to great-grandmamma’s in the gallery upstairs, before we can 
say, ‘ Why, here is Frances to the life a hundred years ago. Her 
eyes, and hair, and hue. She only wants to have her hair dressed 
in powder, and her body in hoops, and farthingale, and lace, to be 
the very image of her great-grandmamma.’ 

All the features of Alice Carlton were better and finer than those 
of her sister. Her lips were thinner, and altogether she had a firmer 
mouth and jaw. But the serious character of the lower part of her 
face was relieved by the perpetual sunlight of her brow. Her eyes 
were so bright and lively, that her lips could not fail to smile under 
the influence of the sunny regions above. But when her lips were 
won to smiling, the whole Alice seemed to be a thing of smiles and 
grace. There was no use resisting her influence. She became 
magnetic, and even old Grumps, at the Sarcophagus Club, who was 
never seen to smile except when he gloated over his dinner, must 
have caught the infection at seeing her, and smiled like all the rest 
of the world. This is what the Greeks meant by the Cestus of 
Venus, which drew all men to her; and this is what the Germans 
call Anmuth—that nameless grace of body, face, and form that wins 
men over to women, body and soul, and makes them their abject 
slaves. A very dangerous gift and power, you will say, if placed in 
bad hands. In which observation we quite agree, only of course 
neither the writer nor the reader have ever met with such a wicked 
woman. 

As to her figure and form, Alice Carlton was much the same as 
her elder sister. That was a well-made family. There were no 
hump backs, or curved spines, or bow legs among the Carltons. As 
soon as they could walk, they stood straight. When they ran alone, 
their nurses were never afraid that their ankles would turn in. Every 
step they took on mother Earth seemed to give them a firmer hold 
of her, and she repaid their confidence by never tripping them up. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


HOW THEY ALL SPENT 1HEIR TIME TILL THE FIRST OF JUNE. 


Anp now that we have told you so much about the characters 
which will play a part in this story, let us pass over the days which 
lay between the 25th of May and the 1st of June. We all know 
and remember what May was in 1870, and what it usually is in 
London—a dry, cold, cheerless month, in which green peas are cut 
off by frost like a knife, in which amateur gardeners are in agonies 
about their bedding-out plants, and in which missionary meetings 
and sore throats abound. If we can remember anything of last year 
— if the great sponge of the war has not passed so thoroughly over 
our memories as to wipe out all recollection of May 1870—we may re- 
collect that it was fine, and bright, and dry. The sun had such power 
that June came in with a burst of flowers, and green peas out of the 
open ground were fit to eat by Ascot races. The month of May, 
therefore, in 1870, or at least the latter part of it, was by no means 
true to its character, and its last days were very pleasant. That 
they were fully enjoyed by Lady Sweetapple in her way, by Edward 
Vernon and Harry Fortescue in their way, as well as by Count Pan- 
touffles in his way, and by Colonel and Mrs. Barker and the Mar- 
jorams in theirs, was of course to be expected. 

Lady Sweetapple spent those days in driving about like a meteor 
from shop to shop, and from house to house, ordering dresses and 
hats, driving even Madame Coupe Baptiste out of her wits by her 
fanciful demands. ‘Les veuves sont toujours si exigeantes,’ said 
that renowned modiste, after Lady Sweetapple had paid her her 
tenth visit in five days. ‘And then, to think of all the silks and 
satins ruined, absolutely abimés, by her vagaries.’ However, the 
consolation was that Lady Sweetapple would find them all in the 
bill, and that if she was her own mistress, she was also her own 
paymaster. At night she appeared at two balls and a crush, and 
once she went to see M.P., with a chosen party of four, in the 
stalls. At both the balls she met Edward Vernon and Harry For- 
tescue, and we are sorry to add that Florry Carlton’s peace of mind 
would have been much troubled, had she known that after one of 
those balls, at which Harry actually danced twice with Lady Sweet- 
apple, she asked him to make one of that party of four at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre. When it was known, however, that the other 
couple was made up by old Lady Sightseer and her indefatigable 
husband, it must be confessed that with such chaperons there could 
be no scandal about Harry and the pretty widow. 

As for Count Pantouffles, he did as the noble family of Pan- 
touffles have always done. He got up early, and his valet brought 
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him a cup of coffee and a rusk. Then he made his toilette till 
eleven. At half-past he was at the Diplomatic Club, as fresh as 
paint. There he ate an enormous breakfast. When he had digested 
it, he went to the legation, and found, as usual, little or nothing to 
do. Sometimes he had to translate, or to cut out, in order to hand 
it over to a translator, a passage out of the Official Journal of the 
court from which Count Pantouffles had been accredited, stating 
that ‘Our august sovereign has proceeded to the mountains for 
change of air, whence he is expected to return with health suf- 
ficiently recruited to resume the cares of government in about six 
weeks.’ Or, ‘On Tuesday last, the king, our august sovereign, re- 
ceived the ministers of England and France. In the evening there 
was a grand dinner at court, to which the same ministers had the 
honour of being invited.’ When these astounding pieces of informa- 
tion had been duly turned into English by the sworn translator of 
the legation, it was the duty of Count Pantouffles to hand them 
over to his chief, having first put them into an envelope; after 
which the said chief, the Marquis of Parva Sapientia, embodied 
them in a despatch, and drove off to the Foreign Office to com- 
municate it to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and after having 
read it to inform him that if he chose he might have a copy of it— 
an offer which, in nine cases out of ten, was respectfully declined. 

While the Marquis of Parva Sapientia was thus employed, Count 
Pantoufiles’ labours for-the day were over. He returned to the club 
and had luncheon. Then he went home, and made, again with 
the help of his valet, his afternoon toilette. By this time it was 
about five o’clock. After that hour he either paid visits or showed 
himself in the park, standing and gazing at nothing in particular 
by the side of the drive. But though you thought he saw nothing, 
there never was so quick-sighted a man as Count Pantouffles for 
any of his acquaintances, and it really was a sight to see him take 
off his hat and make a bow. There can be little doubt, in fact, 
that for this only Count Pantouffles was created—to instruct the 
world in bowing. It was said in his own country, that the first 
Count Pantouffles, who always held the emperor’s slippers when 
the Holy Roman Emperor was crowned, invented the art of bowing, 
by which it is not to be supposed that there were no bows before 
his time, any more than no Pantoufiles, but that he so improved the 
art, that after him all the bows that had ever been made were as 
though they had never existed. After his day the art became here- 
ditary in his family, and if he had lived in China, he and his de- 
scendants would have been appointed at once ‘the Emperor’s own 
Bower,’ and be entitled to wear six ducks’ feathers in their caps and 
eat their dinners off yellow china. 

But this bow of Pantouffles—what was it? That is very diffi- 
cult to say. It was a thing to see, and not to describe. When 
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Count Pantouffles bowed, it was done with a rapidity and precision 
which no master of the ceremonies could have ever approached: 
Abroad, where such things are more valued, alas, than in this 
democratic country, the Count, if he could have made'up his mind 
to prostitute: his talents for filthy lucre, might have made a hand- 
some income by giving lessons in bowing. But even here it was 
appreciated, and we have often seen Count Pantouffles watched in 
the Row by a knot of ardent admirers, who were trying to catch the 
trick of his remarkable performance, and as soon as he had bowed 
twenty times, rushed off into secluded parts of the park and began 
to practise the art of bowing @ la Pantoufiles. 

After he had bowed enough—he has often’ said he bowed out 
ten new hats in the year—Count Pantouffles went back to the club 
to read the evening papers. After that, in the winter, he sat in an 
easy chair by the fire, and talked of the weather and other abstruse 
subjects with his acquaintances. In the summer he sat by the open 
window, and smiled and showed his beautiful teeth to the passers- 
by. Did he bow then? What a question! Don’t you know it is 
the rudest thing you can do, to bow to any one out of window? It 
is worse than looking at the new moon through glass, cutting your 
hair with the waning moon, sending the wine round against the sun, 
or any other well-known fatal acts. Merely to do it once would sub- 
ject a man to the minor ostracism of society. He would never be 
invited to dinner, but only to breakfast or an occasional drum; and 
a repetition of the offence would consign a man to the utter darkness 
of his own vulgar habits, for no decent person would ever ask him 
into their house. When he had smiled sufficiently in summer, or 
warmed himself enough in winter, Count Pantouffles went home and 
dressed for dinner. It is much to be doubted if there ever was such 
an exhibition of simple elegance as that afforded by Count Pan- 
toufifles when he was going out to dinner. His clothes were so 
well made, his moustache was so black, his hair was so well brushed 
—he always wore it parted down the middle, and, listen all ye bald- 
pates, he had plenty of it. His shirt fitted so well—they always 
came from Paris, whither, whenever he wanted a new set, he went 
to be measured. Then it was so well washed. Hear that, ye 
washerwomen! And his neckcloth was so well tied, and his boots 
were so glossy, and his crush hat—seldom, alas, used for bowing, 
unless when he went to play or opera—yes, his crush hat, that too 
fitted him so well, though he often said it was the hardest thing to 
find a well-fitted Gibus. Altogether, he was a perfect picture of 
what a diplomatist ought to be in the nineteenth century; and there 
was not.a lady’s-maid in the land who would not have fallen in love 
with Count Pantouffles, if she had seen him stepping into a hansom 
at eight o’clock, going out to dinner with his glass in his eye. 

The first thing that Count Pantouffles did on entering the draw- 
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ing-room was, of course, to make a bow to the lady of the house. 
It was not so grand an operation as his bow with the hat; and no 
doubt, had the usages of society permitted it, the Count would have 
made his crush hat fly out with a start, put it on his head, and 
bowed his best bow to the lady; but unfortunately the original Count 
Pantouffles had omitted, in the first glory of his discovery, to secure 
for himself, from the Holy Roman Emperor, the everlasting here- 
ditary right to wear his hat in all countries and societies. Had he 
only done that, we should have beheld our Count Pantouffles wearing 
a real beaver hat or a silk hat all through dinner, and so putting 
Turks, Persians, and Armenians completely in the background. As 
it is, his descendants have lost that invaluable privilege, and society 
has been deprived of the advantage of seeing them bow at night as 
well as by day. As for the Turks, Persians, and Armenians of whom 
we have spoken, it is well known that they never lift their caps from 
their heads; but what is the use of a diplomatist wearing a cap on 
his head, except to show the grace with which he can take it off and 
put it on again ? 

But to return. Count Pantouffles’ in-door bow was dignified 
and stately; not a mere nod or bob, but an inclination of the body 
as well as a bending of the neck. It was exactly what a good butler 
would do when he announces the important fact that ‘ dinner is 
served.’ And indeed, one of the puzzles of life, and one of those 
mysteries which belong to the outward show of things, is how to 
tell a really good well-dressed butler from a guest at a banquet. To 
judge by their looks, many are the butlers who ought to take their 
place at the table, and many are the guests who, judged by the same 
criterion, ought to be butlers, only they would, we are afraid, hardly 
be fit for the place. We know one butler, indeed, of whom it is 
hard to say whether he looks most like a high-bred English peer, 
an Austrian general, or a first-class French diplomatist. It is quite 
a shock to our sense of outward propriety, and that worship of ap- 
pearance which is our besetting sin, to think that behind our chair 
is standing this most finished gentleman, ready to pour out cham- 
pagne to any lout who may be invited to the table, because he and 
his forefathers have vegetated on the same estate for centuries. 

But to return to Count Pantouffles and to be done with him. 
Nothing can be more faultless than his behaviour. He walks off 
with his allotted lady like a piece of cunning clockwork ; but before 
doing so, he shows signs of animation by looking into the glass, to 
see if his neckcloth is right, and his hair smoothly parted. If he 
could, he would stand there and perhaps die, like Narcissus, staring 
at his own face and forgetting his dinner. But the rest push him 
on in order of precedence, and he takes his seat in the dining-room. 
During the meal he says little, and eats a great deal; but what he 
says is ushered in by such a show of white teeth and such waxwork 
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smiles, that the lady to whom he belongs pronounces Count Pan- 
touffles charming, and tells all her friends next day what a polished 
man he is. 

After dinner, the Count drinks little wine, and sighs for a cigar 
before he rejoins the ladies. It is his mission to be stared at, and 
to look at himself in the glass. For the rest, he is a very worthy 
member of society, and has few vices. 

When the entertainment is over, if he does not go to a ball or a 
drum, he betakes himself again to the club, and is soon surrounded 
by his ardent admirers in the smoking-room. When his cigar is 
over, he walks home, if the night is fine; if it rains, he calls a 
hansom cab; and so at last his day is done, when his valet un- 
dresses him and puts him to bed, and Count Pantoufiles passes the 
night in dreaming of a land where every one wears hats, and there 
is never-ending bowing. 

Very different from Count Pantouffles was Mr. Beeswing. If 
the Count represented the outer man—the perfect gentleman in his 
hat and coat and boots—Mr. Beeswing was the very image of the 
inner man. The one was like the case of a clock, and the other 
like its works. It was not that Mr. Beeswing was wanting in po- 
liteness, or that he neglected his dress; but however well dressed 
he was, and however courteous he might be, you felt at once that 
he was not all manners—in other words, that there was something 
in him. It was often remarked that when Count Pantouffles sat 
down to dinner, his occupation was gone. But it was then that Mr. 
Beeswing’s reign began. While the Count was simply eating and 
looking pretty, or uttering silly stuff to his neighbour, Mr. Beeswing 
was the light and life of the company. 

‘ How I do like Beeswing !’ said Lord Pennyroyal. ‘ He always 
says what I was going to say, only he says it so much better.’ 

Now, all the world knows that Lord Pennyroyal never would 
have said anything like Mr. Beeswing’s exquisite sayings. But that 
is not the point. It is that all that Mr. Beeswing said was so true 
and well timed, that he led people who never had an idea in their 
head to fancy, because he said something in so natural and easy a 
way, that they could have said it just as well, only he was half a 
minute before them, and so took the words out of their mouth. As 
a matter of course, Mr. Beeswing and the Count met often in society, 
for very good but very different reasons. Every one wished to see 
how pretty Count Pantouffles could look; and every one wished to 
hear how witty and amusing Mr. Beeswing could be. They were 
good friends, though they really had not one conviction in common. 
How Mr. Beeswing spent the days before the 1st of June 1870 is 
not recorded. But we may be pretty sure that he went out to dinner 
and drums and balls as usual; that he said good things. at the club 
and in the park; and, in fact, was just as great a favourite during 
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those few days as he had been any day for the last quarter of a 
century. 

As for Edward Vernon and Harry Fortescue, they pursued that 
graceful idleness which so well became them. They only went once 
down to Pump-court, and then they only stayed a few minutes, be- 
cause the weather was so fine. They looked in at the old chambers, 
and saw Grimditch, one of their sallow-faced fellow-pupils, deep in 
a great deed written on fifty skins, involving no end of landed 
estate, and as dusty as Regent-street in March. ‘ The very sight 
of it was enough to make a fellow sneeze,’ Harry Fortescue said. 
So they both hastened away, and were soon seen sitting on chairs 
in Rotten-row between one and two. Then for an hour it was no- 
thing but ‘ How do you do, Harry?’ ‘ How do you do, Ned?’ and 
they bowed and bowed to ladies who passed by, as constantly, but 
of course not so beautifully, as the Count, who might be seen not 
very far off them doing the same thing. After that they went down 
to the club, and had luncheon; and then they went to the Botanic 
Gardens or to Hurlingham, and wondered if the blue rocks liked it. 
Then they eame back in a hansom, and went out to dinner, some- 
times together, sometimes separately. But they generally managed 
to meet in the course of the evening, and if they did not, they were 
sure to have a smoke together the last thing before they went to bed. 

As for Colonel and Mrs. Barker, they remained as they were, 


still the same loving pair; and as for the Marjorams, it is not known 
how many times Mrs. Marjoram scolded her unhappy husband be- 
tween the 23d of May and the Ist of June, but we may be quite 
sure that Mr. Marjoram caught it for no good cause once every day 
in the week at least. 
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‘Do you like seeing the games very much ?’ 

‘ Yes ; but I like seeing the people more.’ 

‘Exactly; that is what all you ladies do. You don’t care a bit 
about seeing what is going on; you only care to watch one another. 
I shall look to-day, and find out whether I am not right in prophesy- 
ing that you will attend not the slightest to the games, but very 
much to the appearance of your neighbours.’ 

The above was a conversation in reference to the Blair-Athole 
sports. It is applicable to any occasion in which men and women 
congregate together. The men do observe, to a certain extent, all 
that is taking place; the women come almost entirely to see their 
friends, and be seen of them. ‘ Spectatum veniunt veniunt specten- 
tur ut ipse.’ °*Tis an old quotation; but none the less true; and 
of the two motives the latter is undoubtedly the strongest. It is 
not a bad thing that it is so. 

I had told Donald that I would take him up to Scotland this 
year, and that he might have an opportunity of being present at a 
gathering of many of his clansmen, and seeing the face of more 
than one old friend. Donald was a true Scotchman. He loved the 
Highlands with all his heart, and was very much distressed when 
fate took him away from the hills and burns of which he was so 
fond. He had been in the army, had Donald, and had served in 
the Crimea, before he occupied the comfortable lodge-gate which he 
now holds. His enemies tell a story about Donald which he never 
quite denies. They say that one evening, over the camp fire, when 
the events of the day were being discussed, Donald’s voice was heard 
above the others, expatiating about a feat of his own. 

‘I saw him roonnin’ afore me,’ he was heard to say; ‘and A 
joost had oot my claymore and cut off his head.’ 

‘ Well, what was he, Donald—was he a Russian ?’ 

‘A dinna rightly ken; A think he was joost a damned Turk.’ 

Poor Donald! TI am sadly afraid the story is true, and that he 
had caused the death of one of our own allies. However, it is a 
sore subject ; so I never alluded to it. 

He was glad to come with me to Perthshire, and, when we 
started on the 3d of September, seemed as happy as a sand-boy, 
grig, king, or any of those other animals whose existence is con- 
sidered supremely beatific. What is a grig? and why should a 
sand-boy be happy? I suppose there is some philological reason, 
equally abstruse and unsatisfactory ; but, whatever it is, there is no 
doubt Donald was as jolly as any of the things I have mentioned. 
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When arrived at Blair, I found preparations actively com- 
menced for the meeting of to-morrow. The largest room in the inn 
was being got ready for the ball, which was to take place in the 
evening of the next day; a caravan of gingerbread- and toffy-sellers 
were plying their lucrative trade ; and the repeated pop of miniature 
rifles showed that the children of the village were taking active 
advantage of the offer of ‘three shots a penny’ made by itinerant 
proprietors of an imitation shooting-gallery. Donald was much in- 
sulted when I suggested that he should have a shot; for he was 
very proud of his gunning; though I don’t believe his skill was 
very great. He was scarcely a great athlete; and I shall never 
forget his first attempt at cricket. It was on a village-green, where, 
after some persuasion, Donald was induced to take a bat. The first 
ball prostrated his wicket, which Donald, with an imperturbable 
face, set up again. The second ball was equally straight, and again 
knocked over the stumps. Again they were reérected. But when 
the third ball had the same effect, Donald’s phlegmatism could stand 
it no longer. ‘Sandy, mon,’ he said to the bowler, ‘gin you do 
thot again, I’ll bash your head in!’ 

The gathering on the 6th was timed for one o'clock; but long 
before that, numbers of people had thronged to the part of the park 
which, by the Duke of Athole’s permission, was to be used on the 
occasion. Among the men, the large majority of which wore kilts, 
were to be seen men of various clans: Athole men, of course, pre- 
dominated; but besides these were Mackenzies, Macintoshes, Mac- 
gregors, Stuarts, and Forbeses. Here and there a piper, in full and 
gorgeous panoply, with high-plumed bonnet and richly-adorned pipes, 
strutted about like a gamecock, and practised the pibrochs which he 
would later have to perform before a critical audience. And here 
and there one saw the English tourist, conspicuous in a white waist- 
coat and puggaree-trimmed hat, looking highly inquisitive, but de- 
cidedly not at home. A large square was roped out; and within 
this were two or three tents—one for the Duke of Athole’s own use, 
and one for the use of the committee of management. Opposite the 
tents was a flat board, about twenty feet square, the use of which 
will be described shortly ; while all round the square was a course 
marked out for the long foot-race, so well arranged that it was 
visible in every point from the tent. The part of the park was well 
chosen for the sports. A high bank gave a capital opportunity for 
crowds of spectators, who had no coign of vantage on a drag or 
coach, to see all that was going on; and, at the same time, being 
covered with kilted men, and women arrayed in all manner of beau- 
tiful and rich colours, it formed a background which would have 
delighted an artist’s eye. To the right of this bank one caught a 
glimpse of Blair Castle, in front of which, in a park reaching down 
to the athletic ground, a herd of deer were feeding; while facing 
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the castle was a long range of high hills rich with heather, and 
closing in the view. 

A little after one o’clock, when the ground outside the ropes 
had been filled with coaches, drags, barouches, phaetons, and pony- 
carriages, belonging to proprietors of neighbouring places, the sound 
of a salute of big guns announced that the Athole men had started 
from the castle on their march to the ground. Ere the salute was 
finished, the company was seen arriving at the bottom of the deer- 
park ; and soon, with the Duke of Athole at their head, their pipes 
playing an invigorating march (the air of which a misguided Sas- 
senach said was exactly like ‘ Ka-foozle-um’), they filed into the 
ground, and piled arms on each side of the tents. They were in 
full uniform, plaided and belted, and armed with rifles and sword- 
bayonets. Their appearance was martial enough; but the way in 
which they marched and performed their drill showed plainly, that 
in case of emergency their individual valour would be more useful 
than their collective skill. The leading man was a most extraordi- 
nary figure. His long gray hair hung right down to his shoulders ; 
and a beard, extending far over his breast and of an iron-gray hue, 
gave a most venerable appearance to a stalwart frame. He looked 
like an ideal patriarch—a Schamy]l, perhaps, of the Perthshire High- 
lands ; and the stranger would, on seeing him, wonder at his im- 
mense age, and picture to himself the influence which such a man 
must have over his neighbours and colleagues. Alas for such a fair 
conception! I discovered from Donald that Beardy Willy (so was 
he called) was less remarkable for wisdom than thirst, and was 
fonder far of whisky than of books. 

When the arms were piled, and the Athole men had fallen out, 
leaving a certain number of their comrades to keep the ground—an 
easy task with so orderly a crowd—and when the Duchess of Athole 
and her guests had occupied the tent set apart for their convenience, 
the sports began. 

The first two athletic contests were ‘ throwing the hammer’ and 
‘ putting the stone ;’ but these are so thoroughly naturalised in Eng- 
land, and are seen so often, as to need no description. Suffice it to 
say, that the ponderous hammer was hurled to a distance which would 
have been creditable even in a champion-meeting in London. The 
third contest was more exclusively Scotch ; so much so, that ‘ turn- 
ing the cabbar’ would probably present no meaning to the ears of 
many a practised Southern athlete. The cabbar is the trunk of a 
young tree, between twenty and thirty feet long, and heavier at one 
end than the other. This is taken up at the smallest end, which is 
about three inches in diameter, and balanced over the shoulder of 
the performer, who, running forward a few steps, endeavours to hurl 
it in the air, so that it shall topple over on the other side. It is 
not an easy feat, and requires both strength and knack. If, at the 
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moment of throwing, the cabbar be not perfectly balanced, if it be 
leaning forward in the least, it is almost certain to fall back. But 
if it be thrown straight up, with a turn of the two wrists at the right 
moment, it will probably topple over and fall on its other side. Look 
at that tall man who is taking it now. It is put into his hands; 
and as he leans it against his shoulder, though he is a strong man, 
he staggers under the weight. He looks up to see that it is straight 
—a mistake ; he ought to trust rather to the feel—and takes four 
quick steps forward, finishing with a jump and a heave of the pon- 
derous pole. Alas for his disappointment! The cabbar pitches on 
its end indeed, but has not onward impetus enough; so falls back- 
ward with a dull and unsatisfactory thud. Several others try; among 
them Donald, who once was celebrated for his skill at this particular 
game. They all fail, however, and the feat seems as if it would not 
be performed. But presently a short, well-knit, and powerful-look- 
ing man takes the cabbar. He is evidently a favourite, from the 
buzz which greets his appearance. He gets the balance quite right 
with his eyes on the ground, and keeps it accurately during his for- 
ward steps. He jumps rather high, and, with a determined effort 
of arms, hands, and fingers, hurls the cabbar apparently straight up 
in the air. It pitches on its end, and, after a second of intense 
excitement, topples over, amidst a burst of applause. No one else 
can do it, and he is declared the winner of the prize. 

Four series of dances were danced on the flat-board in front of 
the tents to which I have alluded, the performers being men in each 
instance. The dances were Highland reels: reels for boys under sixteen 
years of age, the ancient sword-dance, and the Highland fling. There 
is room for both agility and grace in these exhibitions; and it is 
by no means true that the man whose movements are quickest or 
highest is the best. For instance, of those who competed when I 
was looking on, the man who gained the prize was certainly not the 
most demonstrative, but danced with a quiet dignity and taste, which 
very rightly won the suffrages of the judges, the latter being, in this 
case, the Duchess of Athole and the ladies with her. The dancing 
was extremely: pretty to see, the different plaids and kilts of the 
competitors (who, as a rule, danced in fours) blending very well to- 
gether, and their movements, especially in the sword-dance, coming 
much nearer the description, ‘ many-twinkling feet,’ than any Eng- 
lish dances. 

While the races and competitions had been going on, I had had 
more than one opportunity of testing the accuracy of the prophecy 
alluded to in the conversation which I mentioned above. Except 
perhaps during the time when the cabbar was being turned, or dur- 
ing the sword-dance, the attention of the spectators of the gentler 
sex was, in the majority of instances, confined entirely to one another, 
to the exclusion of the events of the day. And many a fair eye was 
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directed, not at the runners or jumpers, but at the owner of other 
eyes equally bright. 

The prizes given were by no means confined entirely to athletic 
sports. Over and above these, premiums were offered for the best 
plaid manufactured in Athole, for the best hose manufactured in 
Athole, and for the man most correctly dressed in the ancient garb 
of the country, the garb to be hand-spun, dyed, woven, and made in 
Athole. Lastly, prizes were given to men-servants, ‘who had for 
the longest period served, and still continued to serve, with fidelity 
and without interruption, in the same service or place,’ and for maid- 
servants, under the same conditions. The tendency of these prizes 
is of course to encourage the feeling of clanship—the esprit de corps 
which is so much the characteristic of, and has proved so advan- 
tageous in, Scotland. Of course there are many people who object 
on principle to service too much prolonged ; but the Duke of Athole, 
in permitting such prizes to be awarded in his park, shows that he 
is of opinion that fidelity, contentment, and industry are deserving 
of some reward. The amount may not, perhaps, be much ; but the 
reputation of the prize-winner is undoubtedly great. And the ten- 
dency is to increase the number of servants who look upon attach- 
ment to those whom they serve as a thing to be encouraged, and 
one which will not be unnoticed. 

The last athletic contest is a long foot-race, the competitors in 
this, as in all the others, being dressed in the Highland garb. One 
foot-race is much like another ; and beyond the dress of the runners, 
and the roughness of the ground over which they ran, there was not 
much to remark about this one. Ere it was decided, the spectators 
had begun to leave the ground; and when it was over, the Athole 
men reassembled, and, again headed by the Duke, marched up to 
the castle. Then horses were put to, cloaks put on, ladies put in, 
and walkers put out; the stream of carriages poured gradually out 
of the park, and the gathering was over. 

The committee, however, by no means intended that this should 
be the end of the fun; and in about two hours a grand dinner was 
given at the inn, followed by a ball, to which the whole neighbour- 
hood thronged. A Highland ball is a curious sight to English eyes, 
especially to those who see it for the first time. Waltzes and galops 
seem extraordinary enough to those who do not dance them; and 
the remark of the Indian prince, who asked how much the ladies 
were paid, seems by no means senseless to many minds. But far 
more extraordinary, and far more wonderful, is the spirit which in- 
spires a Highland reel. 

EDMUND COURTENAY. 
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THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW 


Bricut the moon the garden made— 
Garden prodigal of ease; 

Brighter moonlight, darker shade— 
It was dark beneath the trees. 


Underneath the trellis’d vines, 
As with ruby fireflies lit, 
Warm’d with subtle-hearted wines, 
Dainty dryads gleam and flit. 


Powder’d dryads of the groves, 
Rustling in a silken sweep, 

Tended by brocaded Loves, 
Minueting movements keep. 


Comes Sir Dazzle from the ball, 
Vow’'d to Doris, sweetest sweet, 
Seeking her, examines all— 
Pretty faces, darling feet! 


By a smile beguiled apart, 
Netted in a vagrant tress— 

Well, ’tis but a clockwork heart 
Beauty’s arts cannot impress. 


So, "neath overswaying boughs, 
Love’s ambrosia he sips; 

Murmurs aromatic vows, 
Hovers over velvet lips. 


Soon, alas, enthralment flies ! 

From his dream Sir Dazzle breaks; 
Doris fronts his startled eyes, 

Doris his remorse awakes. 


Then the storm of passion raves— 
Jealous railing, bitter tears— 

Vain as sighs to winds and waves 
Dulcet tones to jealous ears. 


And that night Sir Dazzle sware 
Thenceforth one aloné to woo; 
And the old love to forbear 
Ere he ventured on the new. 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 
Seconp Series, Vor. V. F.S. Vou. XV. FF 





BAUDELAIRE 


Tue admirers of Baudelaire have of late years made more noise in 
England than in his own country, where, until the appearance of the 
last recent and complete edition of his works, his poems were out of 
print, and only to be attained with difficulty. This new edition has, 
however, attracted attention once more to the strange qualities and 
defects which characterise the poet of the Fleurs du Mal. To this 
collection is prefixed a biography of Baudelaire by Théophile Gau- 
tier; and, besides such record of his life, there is another biography, 
published in a separate form, by M. Asselineau, who, like Théophile 
Gautier, was a close friend of the deceased writer. 

The two accounts, together with the critical works of Baudelaire, 
enable us to form a tolerably complete idea of the eccentric genius 
who endeavoured to erect the aphorism, ‘ Evil, be thou my good,’ 
into a principle of art, and devoted his life to an impossible contest. 
He proposed to become a great poet while holding some of the most 
vital elements of beauty in contempt, and while despising those 
moral aspirations of humanity which Nature in its beneficence has 
made the conditions of all progress in art and science and politics. 
These are in some measure or other common to most men. Baude- 
laire, in all the pride of paradox and conceit, and in his contempt for 
the most natural emotions of mankind, removed his intellect from 
all healthy influence, and incarcerated it in a pestilential charnel- 
house of his own creation, where it perished at last in impotent 
misery. His life and works are not of such a character as one would 
wish to dwell upon ; nevertheless, the aberrations of a man of genius 
may often be studied with profit, and always with commiseration. 

Baudelaire’s chief production is undoubtedly the volume of poems 
called Les Fleurs du Mal. He has a value for the French as the 
translator of the works of Edgar Poe. His critical works, however, 
contain, in our opinion, the soundest portion of his intelligence. 
They often contain truthful and ingenious perceptions. Neverthe- 
less, when they are good, they are good in spite of himself and his 
theories of art. Yet, in a country so rich in critical literature as 
France, they would have small claim to attention were their author 
not the poet of the Fleurs du Mal. Before proceeding, therefore, 
to give any account of Baudelaire, let us first endeavour to give some 
appreciation of his chief production. 

The Fleurs du Mal comprise a series of poems, whose subjects 
almost exclusively are drawn from the corruptions and vices. of our 
advanced state of civilisation—on this state of civilisation on which 
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most look with pride and self-complacency, while the philosopher 
and the poet often regard it with mingled hopes and fears, in which 
the former are not always victorious. Leaving the philosopher’s con- 
siderations aside, if the poet takes a somewhat disheartening view 
of the present aspect of society, little surprise can be manifested; 
since there never was a period in which intellectual culture had 
reached a certain eminence, and in which poetry exerted so little 
power, as at present, or enjoyed so little consideration even among 
those given to literary pursuits. The poet who feels that poetry is 
a gift and a power, and who has an innate conviction that the poetic 
instinct is the creative energy of the intellect—that this energy has 
enlarged and glorified the sphere of human existence, and created 
aspirations and firmaments and splendours as necessary for the free- 
dom and delight of the soul as the stars ef the heaven and the flowers 
of the earth—is naturally inclined to despondency in such an age. 
Faith in himself and in his powers dies for want of sustaining sym- 
pathy. And Baudelaire is not the only poet of his time in whom 
doubt and despair and a choice of unfit themes is remarkable; but 
gleams of new spiritual light, rays of glorious hope, are to be found 
in sufficient abundance scattered about in the works of others to 
atone for their scepticism. The accusation to which Baudelaire has 
laid himself subject is, that he has with premeditation taken more 
loathsome forms of corruption and vice as matter meet for song than 
ever were so employed before, and that he has raised in their behalf 
diabolic chants of adoration, sometimes mingled with hate, in which 
he appears to resign himself wholly and in ghastly delight to the 
domination of evil. 

The Fleurs du Mai commence with the following preface. It 
will be seen, that if Baudelaire had been addressing a congregation 
of convicted felons, he could hardly have used worse language than 
that which he considers suitable to his public. The coarseness of 
the fourth line is characteristic of Baudelaire ; and still coarser ex- 
pressions, both in verse and prose, are not uncommon in his pages. 

‘La sottise, l’erreur, le péché, la lésine, 
Occupent nos esprits et travaillent nos corps, 


Et nous alimentons nos aimables remords, 
Comme les mendiants nourrissent leur vermine. 


Nos péchés sont tétus, nos repentirs sont laches ; 

Nous nous faisons payer grassement nos aveux, 

Et nous rentrons gaiment dans le chemin bourbeux, 
Croyant par de vils pleurs laver toutes nos taches. .. . 


C’est le Diable qui tient les fils qui nous remuent! 
Aux objets répugnants nous trouvons des appas ; 
Chaque jour vers l’Enfer nous descendons d’un pas, 
Sans horreur, a travers des ténébres qui puent.’ 


After some more lines of the same kind, in which he accuses 
his readers of possessing the desire to commit every mentionable and 
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unmentionable crime without having the courage, he ends by say- 
ing, among ‘the jackals, the panthers, the apes, the scorpions, the 
vultures, the serpents—the yelling, howling, grunting, grovelling mon- 
sters which form the foul menagerie of our vices—there is one the 
most foul, the most wicked, the most unclean of all. This vice, al- 
though it uses neither extravagant gestures nor makes a great outcry, 
would willingly make a ruin of the earth, and swallow up all the 
world in a yawn. This is ennui! who, with his eye moistened by an 
involuntary tear, dreams of scaffolds in smoking his hookah. Thou 
knowest him, the delicate monster, hypocritical reader; my like, my 
brother !’ 

The savage coarseness of these lines does not admit of their 
being taken as a humorous extravagance; nevertheless, such was 
the preface which, after twelve years’ time for reflection, Baudelaire 
thought proper for the Flewrs du Mal. His readers must be a com- 
pound of all the vices, unredeemed by a single virtue, except want 
of courage, to prevent them from committing murder, arson, &c.; 
and he himself was as bad as they were. It is not suggested that 
man possesses a beam of light to enlighten him, or a virtue of any 
kind to appeal to. Why, then, appeal to him at all? A saint is 
said to have once addressed a sermon to fishes; but in these days 
one can expect to attain little by addressing an audience of panthers, 
and vipers, and vermin. The poems of the Fleurs du Mal, as a 
whole, carry out the gloomy character of the preface; there are, 
however, a few pieces which form exceptions; the best of these is 
one called ‘ Elévation.’ 

‘ Beyond the pools, beyond the valleys, beyond the mountains, 
the woods, the clouds, and the seas, on the far side of the sun, on 
the far side of the ethers, on the far side of the confines of the 
starry spheres, thou canst move, O my spirit, in freedom ; and like 
a good swimmer who delights in the wave, thou furrowest gaily the 
profound immensity with unspeakable and manly pleasure. Fly away 
far from these morbid miasmas; go and purify thyself in upper air ; 
and drink, like a pure and divine fluid, the clear fire which fills the 
limpid spaces. Behind the ennuis and the vast griefs which bend 
down with their weight our wintry existence, happy is he who can 
with a strong wing shoot forth towards the luminous and serene 
fields; whose thoughts, like the skylark, take a flight each morning 
towards heaven; who can look down upon life, and comprehend with- 
out effort the language of flowers and of mute things.’ 

The poem ironically called ‘ Bénédiction’ is another piece which 
shines like a glowworm amid the desolate darkness of the rest of 
the volume; but even here there are passages gloomy and over- 
strained enough. 

‘When, by a decree of the supreme powers, the poet appears 
in this effete world, his mother—terrified and full of blasphemy— 
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clenches her hands at God, who has pity upon her. ‘Ah, why did I 
not rather bring forth a nest of vipers, than be the nursing-mother 
of this object of derision! Cursed be the night,’ &c. We will not 
continue to translate the imprecations of the mother. The poet 
grows up; and for once we find in Baudelaire’s verse that an angel 
has something to do with the direction of human destinies : 


‘ Pourtant, sous la tutelle invisible d’un Ange, 
L’Enfant déshérité s’enivre de soleil, 
Kt dans tout ce qu’il boit et dans tout ce qu’il mange 
Retrouve l’ambroisie et le nectar vermeil. 


Tl joue avec le vent, cause avec le nuage 

Et s’enivre en chantant du chemin de la croix ; 
Et lEsprit qui le suit dans son pélerinage 
Pleure de le voir gai comme un oiseau des bois. 


Tous ceux qu’il veut aimer l’observent avec crainte, 
Ou bien, s’enhardissant de sa tranquillité, 
Cherchent a qui saura lui tirer une plainte, 

Et font sur lui l’essai de leur férocité. 


Dans le pain et le vin destinés 4 sa bouche 

_Ils mélent de la cendre avec d’impurs crachats ; 
Avec hypocrisie ils jettent ce qu’il touche, 
Et s’accusent d’avoir mis leurs pieds dans ses pas.’ 


As for the poet’s love, she — since he finds her fair enough 
to be adored—she, she cries, will play the part of one of the ma- 
lignant deities of old. She will allow herself to be satiated with 
nard and incense and myrrh, with bendings of the knees, and wine 
and good cheer, to see if she can usurp divine honours in a heart 
devoted to her. ‘And when I am tired of these impious farces, I 
will lay upon him my frail and yet strong hand, and my nails—like 
the nails of the harpies—shall know how to tear a way to his heart. 
I will wrench this heart, all crimson, and trembling, and palpitating, 
like a young bird; and I will cast it to the earth in disgust, to feed 
my pet beast.’ 

The redeeming part of the poem is in the termination. If a 
fair share of the poems of Baudelaire were redeemed by such termi- 
nation, he would have been a gainer—from the point of view of 
art, as well as in other respects. The piece ends with the speech of 
the poet : 


‘—Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin reméde A nos impuretés 
Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 
Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés ! 


Je sais que vous gardez une place au Poéte 
Dans les rangs bienheureux des saintes Légions, 
Et que vous l’invitez 4 l’éternelle féte 

Des Trénes, des Vertus, des Dominations. 

Je sais que la douleur est la noblesse unique 

Ou ne mordront jamais la terre et les enfers, 

Et qu'il faut pour tresser ma couronne mystique 
Imposer tous les temps et tous les univers. 
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Mais les bijoux perdus de l’antique Palmyre, 
Les métaux inconnus, les perles de la mer, 

Par votre main montés, ne pourraient pas suffire 
A ce beau diadéme éblouissant et clair ; 


Car il ne sera fait que de pure lumiére, 

Puisée au foyer saint des rayons primitifs, 

Et dont les yeux mortels, dans leur splendeur entiére, 
Ne sont que des miroirs obscurcis et plaintifs !’ 


But the strain of thought which produced the ‘ Elévation’ and 
the ‘ Bénédiction’ is rare indeed in Baudelaire. The general cha- 
racter of his verse is well summed up in a stanza of his own : 


‘ Enfin, nous avons, pour noyer 
Le vertige dans le délire, 
Nous, prétre orgueilleuc de la Lyre, 
Dont la gloire est de déployer 
L’ivresse des choses funebres, 
Bu sans soif et mangé sans faim! . . . 
—Vite souffions la lampe, afin 
De nous cacher dans les ténébres !’ 


The titles of poems running through his volume carry out the 
promise of the title of his volume; and the poems with the worst 
titles are not by any means the worst. 

Love has been the theme of poets since the beginning of time, 
to which each true poet has added a fresh charm and a fresh pathos. 
It is curious to see how Baudelaire treats this passion. A number 


of women flit across the lurid stage of his morbid imagination ; the 
majority of them are the priestesses of venal passion. The power 
and the fatal beauty of such women, the delusive and impotent 
ravings of unrestrained desire, the self-imposed tortures of profaned 
and vainly-lavished adoration—such are the topics which form matter 
for some of Baudelaire’s most powerful love-poems. However, one 
ideal of feminine excellence and purity—a phantom Beatrice—floats 
before his vision; before whose angelic apparition the foul Circes of 
the demi-monde fade into nothingness. But, alas! what is the last 
vision we have of this exceptional Beatrice ? 

The poet is wandering over desolate tracts, where the soil is vol- 
canic, black with ashes, and without verdure ; he is preparing in his 
mind the burden of lamentations to be addressed to- Nature, and 
whetting anew upon his heart the poniard of his thought—when a 
funereal cloud charged with a tempest descends down upon him, from 
which bursts a crowd of demons like cruel and wicked dwarfs, who 
look at him as passers-by look at a madman: they give utterance to 
a chorus of mocking and scorn. The poet could have treated their 
derision with contempt; but he beheld amongst them the figure of 
his beloved, the peerless queen of his idolatry—Beatrice ! 

‘ J’aurais pu (mon orgueil aussi haut que les monts 
Domine la nuée et le cri des démons) 


Détourner simplement ma téte souveraine, 
Si je n’eusse pas vu parmi leur troupe obscéne, 
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Crime qui n’a pas fait chanceler le soleil! 
La reine de mon coeur au regard nonpareil, 
Qui riait avec eux de ma sombre détresse 
Et leur versait parfois quelque sale caresse.’ 


The picture evoked before the imagination by this last line is horrible, 
yet most pathetic when regarded as affecting Baudelaire himself. 
Let us here cite a few words of a kindly letter written by the lately 
deceased great critic to Baudelaire : 

‘ Vous avez pris l’enfer, vous vous étes fait diable. Vous avez 
voulu arracher leurs secrets aux démons de la nuit. En faisant 
cela avec subtilité, avec raffinement, avec un talent curieux et un 
abandon quasi précieux d’expression, en perlant le détail, en pétrar- 
quisant sur horrible, vous avez l’air de vous étre joué; vous avez 
pourtant souffert, vous vous étes rongé & promener vos ennuis, vos 
cauchemars, vos tortures morales; vous avez dti beaucoup souffrir, 
mon cher enfant. Cette tristesse particuliére qui ressort de vos 
pages et ou je reconnais le dernier symptdme d’une génération 
malade, dont les ainés nous sont trés-connus, est aussi ce qui vous 
sera compté.’ 

No doubt, Baudelaire, with his nervous. temperament, his de- 
moniac pride (which he here describes as aussi haut que les monts), 
in the desolate views which he entertained of society and of human 
nature, must have suffered as immensely as Sainte-Beuve divined; 
but Baudelaire, when he wrote the Fleurs du Mal, was but twenty-four 
years of age, and should have been in the hopeful morning of youth. 
Did it never occur to him that by his gloomy self-abstraction from 
the joys and sorrows and hopes of ordinary men, and by his selfish 
theory of art for art’s sake, and by his desolate opinions about human 
nature and society, and his youthful irreverence for all ennobling 
sentiments, he had formed for himself a veritable inferno, out of 
which there was no escape? It would take a longer space than we 
here have at command to discuss duly this question; however, 
as the dernier symptime d'une génération malade, as Sainte-Beuve 
styles him, Baudelaire merits discussion; and we reserve to our- 
selves the liberty of saying a few words on his general theory of art 
towards the end of this paper. But all the considerations affecting 
the failures and the ultimate extinction of a poetic nature like Baude- 
laire’s could not be adequately set forth without taking into account 
the relations existing between Art and Society—into which it does 
not now seem opportune to enter—for there is much to be said for 
the point of view of M. de Custine, expressed in a letter to the poet, 
‘On plaint l’époque ou un esprit et un talent d’un ordre si élevé en 
sont reduits 4 se complaire dans la contemplation de choses qu'il 
vaudrait mieux oublier qu’immortaliser.’ 

For the general impression derived from the perusal of Bande- 
laire’s volume is one of extreme pain. All the nightmares, morbid 
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‘ fancies, blind, wild, and insatiable desires, deluded and mocked by 
appearance of fruition—all the disillusions, all the agonies of doubts 
and despairs, ending in adoration of the powers of evil—which 
tortured the morbid brain of an arrogant and eccentric genius, found 
place in the pages of the Fleurs du Mal; so that the reading leaves 
a sense of nightmare on the soul. Is it any relief to such impressions 
to know that Baudelaire has done this in verse which, from the point 
of view of manufacture, is of extreme merit? The greater the loath- 
someness and wickedness of the result produced, the greater is the 
crime of the artist. Baudelaire says somewhere his book should be 
judged by its general tendency and by its conclusion. Its general 
tendency has been found by the great mass of critics and readers to 
be such as we have set forth; it makes the world itself to be but 
une oasis Vhorreur dans un désert d’ennwi. As for the conclusion, 
it reaches such an extremity of profanity as we believe no poet 
ever attained before. St. Peter is praised for having denied Christ ; 
there is a litany and a prayer to Satan; and in the very last verse 
of the volume he appeals to death : 
‘O Mort, vieux capitaine, il est temps! levons l’ancre ! 
Ce pays nous ennuie, O Mort! Appareillons ! 


Si le ciel et la mer sont noirs comme de l’encre, 
Nos cceurs que tu connais sont remplis de rayons ! 


Verse-nous ton poison pour qu’il nous réconforte ! 

Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous briile le cerveau, 

Plonger au fond du gouffre, Enfer ou Ciel, qu’importe ? 

Au fond de l’Inconnu pour trouver du nouveau 

So ends the Flewrs du Mal. For so strange a production, M. 
Asselineau tells us the life of Baudelaire himself is the best com- 
mentary. Let us, then, take a glance at the biography of Baudelaire. 
The biography of Baudelaire would indeed be the best commentary 
on his poetry, if we could have an impartial account: as it is, the 
biographies left by his friends explain a good deal; and since it is 
not difficult to meet with persons who knew him in his lifetime, 
something may be gained from those who have seen him face to face. 
Baudelaire was the son of a retired professor, a man of intelli- 

gence, who died while the poet of the Fleurs du Mal was yet young. 
Baudelaire’s mother, on the death of her first husband, married 
General Aupick, who was subsequently ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. Baudelaire apparently showed no signs of talent in his 
youth. He passed his examination for the degree of bachelier es 
lettres with difficulty, and was, indeed, allowed his degree as a 
matter more of favour than of right. Nevertheless, Baudelaire 
showed an inclination to follow a literary career, much to the distaste 
of his relatives—who, to cure him of his propensities, sent him on a 
voyage to India, in the course of which he visited the Mauritius, 
Madagascar, and Ceylon. In Baudelaire’s verse are to be found 
traces of the impressions received from such voyage—the splendour 
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of a tropical sky, the brilliance and exuberance of the vegetation, the 
dusky forms and the picturesque robes of the Indian races. On 
his return home he had passed his minority, and consequently came 
into possession, of the fortune he derived from his father. He 
sought immediately for the society of men of letters and artists, and 
having rapidly got rid of his fortune, he took to literature as a pro- 
fession. The poems of the Fleurs du Mal were his earliest pro- 
duction ; some of them became known to his friends, and gave him 
a reputation for originality in his own circle twelve years before they 
were brought before the public. These singular poems naturally 
gain a great significance when we learn something of the tone of 
thought and sentiment, and of the habits of life, of Baudelaire at 
the time of their production. Both those who knew him and 
admired him, and those who knew him and did not admire him, 
concur in agreeing that he aimed at being, and was, an eminently 
eccentric character. The cut of his dress, the choice of his furni- 
ture, his habits of life, his literary opinions, his preference for 
painted ladies and for the artificial in every form,—all were strange 
in the extreme. As for his esthetic training and opinions, it 
has been seen that his college career places him much below the 
ordinary level of culture which literary men usually attain; a cir- 
cumstance sufficient to prove that everything in the way of tradition 
in literature had a weak attraction for him. The best models of 
the best ages of literature seemed for this original genius to possess 
no charm, and he professed to admire the style of décadence in all 
ages ; the artificial he expressly ranked above the natural, both in 
conversation and in his critical writings. For Théophile Gautier 
and Victor Hugo he had admiration; but the great idol of his literary 
worship was Edgar Poe! of whom, as we have said, he became the 
translator. One can hardly imagine a worse literary creed than 
such a one as Baudelaire manufactured for himself. What could be 
expected of a writer who despises the simple, the natural, the pure, 
eternally true and great aspirations and traditions of mankind? To 
these strange predispositions was allied an attraction for, a delight 
in, the horrible. The horrible he conceived as the ornament and 
the companion of beauty : 
‘Tu marches sur des morts, Beauté, dont tu te moques, — 
De tes bijonx l’Horreur n’est pas le moins charmant, 


Et le Meurtre, parmi tes plus chéres breloques, 
Sur ton ventre orgueilleux danse amoureusement.’ 


One is not, then, surprised to learn a story from one of Baude- 
laire’s associates, which illustrates his strange taste for corruption. 
During a journey in the country and the society of a friend, he 
roused his companion up at an early hour, promising him one of the 
most splendid spectacles he had ever beheld—this was an immense 
knacker’s yard, which Baudelaire had discovered early in the morn- 
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ing, and over whose corruption he had spent the early hours of the 
day in gloating with delight! Indeed, there is a poem which Bau- 
delaire addresses to a real or ideal love, called Une Charogne— 
Carrion —in which he expends all his love of putrefaction and 
his powers of description on a decaying piece of cariion, and tells 
his beloved she must come to this— 


‘Oui! telle vous serez, O la reine des graces.’ 


However, he consoles her— 


‘ Alors, O ma beauté! dites A la vermine 
Qui vous mangera de baisers, 
Que j’ai gardé la forme et l’essence divine 
De mes amours décomposés !’ 


Baudelaire sought after originality, and he may fairly be allowed 
this originality—that he is, perhaps, the only man since the begin- 
ning of time who has attempted to combine obscenity, bad odours, 
and a putrefying carcass into a love-ditty. Hamlet moralising on 
a skull in a churchyard, we all know; but in the highest ecstasy of 
madness one cannot imagine his composing a sonnet of this fashion 
to present to Ophelia—though possibly this very scene in Hamlet 
may have suggested Banudelaire’s poem. About the time of the 
composition of the Fleurs du Mal, Baudelaire was a member of a Club 
des Haschichins—which experimentalised on the effect of haschis 
on the imagination—a club consisting of various literary men and 
artists. He wrote at this time one or two articles in a newspaper 
rejoicing under the strange title of Corsaire-Satan, in which Champ- 
fleury, Murger, Théodore de Banville, Mare Fournier, and others 
also made their first appearance. But Baudelaire was little fitted 
for a journalist, although he undertook to conduct a liberal paper at 
Dijon in 1848; an enterprise which was so unsuccessful, that M. 
Asselineau says he never pronounced the name of Dijon but he ground 
his teeth—qu’en se serrant les dents. Baudelaire, indeed, had no 
political creed at all, except we call an utter disbelief in progress 
and an opinion that human nature was really as savage as in the 
stone period of the nature of a creed. Nevertheless, he was excited 
into something like an enthusiasm by the revolution of 1848—an 
enthusiasm of which, however, he was subsequently ashamed; for 
we find notes taken from his papers attempting to justify himself 
in his own eyes for having shared for a time in the common excite- 
ment and illusions of his country. ‘ My intoxication of 1848,’ as 
he calls it. Of what nature was this intoxication? He answers, 
candidly enough, ‘ A taste for vengeance, and a natural pleasure in 
demolition.’ 

‘What can be more absurd than progress,’ he writes; ‘ since 
man, as is daily proved, is always the same and alike ?—that is to 
say, always in the savage state—the animal of prey the most per- 
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fect.’ And again: ‘The poet is of no party; otherwise he would 
be a man like the rest.’ 

This last phrase is highly characteristic. Baudelaire would not 
be a man like the rest, and the easiest way of being unlike them is 
to affect eccentricity. Friends like Sainte-Beuve would remark on 
this gently, and say, ‘ Do not be afraid of feeling like other men, 
do not distrust natural emotion; you will still have sufficient deli- 
cacy of expression to distinguish you.’ Others, however, of a 
harsher spirit, put down the eccentricity of Baudelaire to a dia- 
bolical spirit of pride and vanity ; from adoration of Satan and all 
things evil, they said Baudelaire had come to believe that he was 
Satan himself; and the morbid seclusion into which he ultimately 
withdrew may, perhaps, be attributed to the seething of bitter sayings 
and to the rankling of stinging verses on his nervous organisation. 
The disgust of Baudelaire, however, for his short-lived liberal in- 
fatuation of 1848 was consoled very soon by the permanent state of 
ecstasy into which he was thrown by the discovery of the works of 
Edgar Poe. Everybody he met was subjected to the question, ‘ Do 
you know Edgar Poe?’ He determined to translate all the works 
of the American author, and took four years to prepare for the 
work, which appeared in the feuilleton of the Pays, and was subse- 
quently collected into five volumes, which were published by Michel 
Lévy. It is evident, indeed, that there is a good deal of affinity 
between the genius of Baudelaire and that of Edgar Poe; though, 
in our judgment, Baudelaire has written nothing at all comparable 
to ‘ The Raven,’ and the comparison is entirely to the advantage of 
the strange and subtle genius of Poe. The translation, however, 
is one of the best translations in the French language, and reads 
like the work of an original writer. 

The Fleurs du Mal, after having waited long for a publisher, at 
last found one in M. Malassis. This gentleman—who has published 
in a chivalrous way much contemporary poetry, which had previously 
been handed in vain around to the various publishers of Paris—was 
the son of a printer of Alencon. He was educated at the Ecole de 
Chartres, and had, before the death of his father, mixed with literary 
men of Paris, among whom he became acquainted with Baudelaire. 
Leconte de Lisle, Théodore de Banville, Theophile Gautier in his 
Emaux et Camées, and other poets, came before the public by 
the instrumentality of the press of M. Malassis at Alencon. He 
published the Fleurs du Mal in 1857. Some of the poems were 
found so indecent and profane, that the work was prosecuted as an 
offence against the public morals; and a condemnation was passed, 
in consequence of which six of the poems were omitted in a second 
edition. The result of this trial made a great impression on Baude- 
laire, and he prepared a preface which he intended to prefix to the 
third edition, in which the injured pride of the man appears in con- 
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temptuous arrogance: ‘J’ai un de ces hewreux caractéres qui 
tirent une jouissance de la haine, et qui se glorifient dans le mépris.’ 
‘Chaste comme le papier, sobre comme l'eau, porté a la dévotton 
comme une communiante, il ne me déplairait pas de passer pour 
un débauché, un ivrogne, un impie et un assassin.’ 

The publication of the Flewrs du Mal, however, gave to, Baude- 
laire a more extensive reputation than he had hitherto enjoyed. 
Nevertheless he had exhausted his poetic vein; and, indeed, 
no long career of poetical production is possible, unless a sound, 
healthy, and genuinely human aspiration is its chief motive power. 
Baudelaire now produced articles of criticism on literature and on 
painting, which are not without merit when he forgets his literary 
creed. Besides these he wrote the Paradis Artificiels, drawn from 
the sensations he had experienced under the stimulating influ- 
ence of haschish. He had at this time a number of literary friends 
who appreciated his society in the French capital ; nevertheless, he 
now quitted Paris for Brussels. Théophile Gautier gives the desire 
of a more secluded life as his reason for making this change. M. 
Asselineau says his imagination was inflamed by the accounts of the 
profits which he had heard Dickens and Thackeray in England, and 
American writers across the Atlantic, had gained from readings, and 
that his motive for the change was a desire to earn money by read- 
ings of his works in Brussels. The speculation, however, was an 
unfortunate one in every way; his readings did not succeed, and he 
is said to have shown his contempt for one of his audiences in in- 
sulting fashion. He took Belgium in aversion, and meditated a satiri- 
cal work on the country; for which he has left a mass of illegible 
notes. The headings of the chapters show, however, the spirit in 
which he designed to write: ‘Pauvre Belgique,’ ‘La grotesque 
Belgique,’ ‘ La Belgique toute nue,’ ‘La Capitale des Singes,’ &c. 
The hatred of Baudelaire for the Belgians reached a state of ex- 
asperation; he detested everything in the country—its viands, its 
beer, the habits of the people, and their very way of walking. ‘Tout 
est propre ci,’ he writes, ‘ excepté Vhomme et la femme.’ 

Nevertheless, he did not leave the country. ‘Can you conceive 
that Baudelaire?’ said Théophile Gautier ; ‘ he stops in Belgium for 
the mere pleasure of saying he is bored.’ However, after a little 
more than a year news was spread about among his friends in Paris 
that he was seriously ill; and such was soon found to be the case. 
He was attacked with paralysis, his whole right side was affected, 
and the link which attaches thought to speech was broken for ever. 
He was removed from Brussels to a maison de santé at Paris, where 
he was nursed by his mother and sympathising friends. His end was 
too sad for us to dwell upon; he sank slowly, and died on the 31st 
of August 1867, at the age of forty-six years and six months. 

Whether the catastrophe of his end was not in great measure 
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brought about by the perversion of his genius, his arrogant and iso- 
lated manner of intellectual life, and his contempt for all sane appe- 
tites, desires, and passions, we must leave the physiologist to deter- 
mine. Pity, however, and of the deepest, is due to so melancholy 
an end; and a partial, though not complete, excuse for his aberra- 
tions is to be found in the character of his time. 

The portrait which friends have given of Baudelaire as a young 
man is striking. His features were fine, and finely finished: hazel- 
brown eyes, a good forehead, mouth, and chin, and teeth, a graceful 
and slender neck—all denoted a man upon whom Nature had set a 
certain stamp of elegance. His manner of dress, though singular, 
was always scrupulously cared for—he even affected dandyism, for 
which Baudelaire had an immense respect ; the dandy being in his 
eyes (they are his own words) le voi du monde. To be a dandy- 
artist, and dandy-literary man, was in his estimation to reach per- 
fection. His manners were good; but he aimed at coldness, disliked 
gesticulation and rapid speech, and put forth his satanic axioms 
about morals and art with as much gravity as if he were stating a 
mathematical truth. 

Those who have been shocked by a perusal of the Flewrs du Mal 
will, we imagine, cease to be astonished at their purport when they 
become acquainted with the life of their author. The best trait about 
the man was his deep but misdirected devotion to art; and those 
who look to poetry for the expression of a striking individuality, will 
find this in him in perfection ; for never have pride, extravagance, 
eccentricity, and defiance of common-sense been so strangely em- 
bodied in verse of undeniable merit. 

But the question is a wider one than this. The poetry of Bau- 
delaire places us face to face with the gravest questions of art. Is 
a moral end to be left out of sight altogether in writing and criticis- 
ing a poet’s work? Baudelaire and his admirers declare that morals 
have nothing to do with poetry. Baudelaire says that poewry must 
have no other end but itself. Others say the end of art is to please, 
without any moral ambition at all. Bandelaire, however, admits 
with others that poetry is aspiration towards a higher form of 
beauty. 

Baudelaire, we imagine, would not consent to agree with those 
who say the end of art is to please. However, we have nothing to 
do with the fine distinctions which those who agree in denying the 
possibility of any alliance between morality and art may choose to 
draw : any quantity of specious logic may be produced on this vexed 
question. To us it seems as absurd to deny the use of moral power 
to the poet and the artist, as it would be to deny it to the orator, 
or to any form of human expression. To us it appears the aim of 
all art whatever is to excite sensations, which sensations in art may 
be either of the order of the beautiful, or the pathetic, or the sub- 
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lime ; and in each case the moral sense, if artistically appealed to, 
will join with, and enhance, other sensations. 

In fact, those who declare that moral considerations should have 
nothing to do with our esthetic judgments, and form no part of a 
true poem, leave out of sight altogether the fact that moral: beauty 
is one of the highest forms of beauty, and that its contemplation is 
capable of affording the highest pleasure ; and a poet who omits to 
use moral power as an ally in his service omits to appeal to emotions 
which are capable, if excited, of giving the purest satisfaction, and 
lacks also one of the most inspiring, invigorating, and enduring 
elements of his art. 

From the moral point of view, a poet must be judged by his 
general tendency. Dante wrote his Inferno; but he also wrote his 
Paradiso. Juvenal has hideous pictures of vice ; his satires, in pass- 
ages, are revolting. But no one can doubt that the general tendency 
of Juvenal’s aim in writing was to scourge vice, and hold it up to 
loathing; and that, in spite of the corruption ‘which was the theme 
of his satire, his aim was good, and his belief in the ultimate triumph 
of good invincible. 

It has been said that Lady Macbeth and Clytemnestra are fit 
subjects for art on account of the very vices of their nature. But 
who, can imagine a stage, or even a drama, occupied with none but 
such characters as these ? The same poets who made Clytemnestra 
a leading personage in a tragedy produced Electras, Antigones, Is- 
menes, and Iphigenias; and the figure who remains the most pro- 
minent in the mind among the tragedies of Aischylus is Prometheus, 
the grand personification of the philanthropist, he who became hateful 
to envious superior powers da rv Aiay gddrnra Bporir. 

And is not the stage of Shakespeare full of gentle and noble 
men and women—of Cordelias, Imogens, Hamlets, Romeos, and 
Juliets—who far outnumber the Lady Macbeths and Richards III.? 
To say that vice, turpitude, and corruption are not to be utilised by 
poetry is, of course, absurd. The conflict and struggle of bad and 
evil passions is one of the grandest sources of poetic emotion. But 
adoration of vice even in a grand and satanic form—rhapsodies of 
crime, pictures of horrors and corruptions which leave doubt, despair, 
and disgust in the soul—when not redeemed by the assurance, 
suggested at least, of a moral end—are loathsome and maleficent. 
There is in some of the greatest poets a great deal of what may be 
called latent morality. We feel its presence, although not directly 
expressed: the moral sympathies of the reader form an inner and, 
as it were, orchestral accompaniment, in symphony with the words of 
the poet. The pathetic feeling excited by the fall of the hero whom 
we admire in a tragedy is of this kind: the whole tenor of the dra- 
matic action and dialogue impresses us with the conviction that the 
dramatist in such case is not the apologist of destiny, and that his 
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end is not to make us view the triumph of crime or treachery with 
complacency or exultation ; that he is on the side of right and nobility ; 
and the pathetic awe excited in the spectator at a tragic conclusion 
is in all the greatest dramas accompanied with a revulsion of the 
conscience, which vindicates the ultimate triumph of justice and virtue 
in spite of failure in the individual instance. We recognise the truth 
and the mystery of the temporary dominion of sorrow. 

The influence on the mind of all the greatest works of art is 
moral, or conducive to a higher moral aim; the more of the highest 
aspirations of man which a work contains, admitting that these are 
expressed in anything like an adequate manner, and asserting also 
that the higher the aim the more difficult will be the execution, 
the grander will be the work. In sculpture, for example, the finest 
statue in existence is the Apollo Belvidere, a representation of the 
god of life and light, and the fountain-head of all poetry. Can it 
be imagined that any power of art could personify Hercules, or Cacus, 
or even Pluto, in the same divine fashion? In painting, Raphael and 
Titian have produced their masterpieces by fixing on the canvas the 
divine ideal of womanhood created by the middle ages and glorified 
by religious chivalry. The two greatest modern epics have each a 
divine subject. It would not be difficult to show that Homer himself 
is a moral poet; and if we knew the actual condition of manners in 
primeval Greece, he would in all probability appear far more moral 
than is now the case. As for the dineid, that too has a religious 
subject, and the hero of the poem, though inadequately rendered, 
was intended to represent a perfect type of the patriarch and priest 
of primeval times. Schiller has drawn his noblest inspirations from 
the depths of a surpassing moral nature. Nor can the champions 
of art for art’s sake claim Goethe on their side, though his moral 
aspiration was less predominant than that of Schiller above the 
faculties of the mind. 

There is a poetry, without question, of doubt and despair, cha- 
racteristic of the state of the European mind for the last half cen- 
tury. Even Lamartine has written his Désespoir ; and in Byron and 
Alfred de Musset there is plenty of similar poetry. But there are 
visions of higher hope even in Byron and Alfred de Musset ; never- 
theless, they would have been greater poets, had they been able to 
express more equally both aspects of the struggle of good and evil in 
man’s destiny ; the nobler and more complete nature is that which 
passes through such crises of existence to a moral state of a more 
reverent and hopeful character, as Goethe did, after the production of 
Werther. All that can be conceded to those who assert that the 
beauty of a poem is not connected with morality is, that morality alone 
will not make verse a poem, that the didactic tone is to be avoided, 
that a poem should not be turned into a sermon in rhyme, and that 
weak poetry of the moral sort is tedious, though not so tedious or 
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repulsive as immoral poetry of the same strength. The corrupt and 
the horrible, it may be conceded, likewise may find a place in poetry, 
but still subject to the laws of good taste. The darker and lower 
elements of nature and life, and the vilest of passions, may un- 
doubtedly, within certain limits, be exhibited in verse, otherwise 
poetry, which on the whole is a glorified vision of all existence, would 
not be a complete representation ; but all who have any care for the 
advancement of man’s intellectual welfare are interested in con- 
demning a theory which declares, like the witches in Macbeth, that 
‘ fair is foul and foul is fair ;’ and unhappy must be the destiny of 
any poet who exerts his whole or even his greatest power in glorify- 
ing the corrupt and the baser instincts of man, whose productions 
fill the soul with darkness instead of light. 

Yet, as far as regards Baudelaire, it cannot be denied that 
fleeting gleams of better convictions than those to which he has 
given his main energies are to be found in his verse and prose. 
We cannot accept the fatalistic conclusion that Baudelaire was 
necessarily what he was, and could be no other; it is a question 
how far external influences, and a more wholesome social and 
intellectual atmosphere, might have aided in saving from wreck a 
man who certainly had an intellect worth the saving. But to confine 
our attention to Baudelaire himself: when we find such a phrase 
as the following in his pages, it seems strange that a man who 
could so write should not also see that his theories of art and his 
fashion of writing poetry were a violation of that moral beauty and 
of that universal rhythm and prosody of the order of the world of 
which he speaks: ‘ Le vice porte atteinte au juste et au vrai, 
révolte lintellect et la conscience. Mais comme outrage a l’harmonie, 
comme dissonance il blessera plus particulicrement certains esprits 
poétiques, et je ne crois pas qu'il soit scandalisant de considérer 
toute infraction ala morale, au beau moral, comme une espéce de 
faute contre le rhythme et la prosodie universels.’ 

Had Baudelaire aimed at making his work, even in incomplete 
fashion, a mirror of this universal rhythm and prosody, of which he 
seems to have had an idea, his readers would have had to sup less 
full of horrors in the perusal of his volume, and he would, without 
doubt, have taken a higher, and perhaps a permanent, place in the 
literature of his country. However, as Keats writes, 

‘ Even bees, the little almsmen of spring bowers, 

Know there is richest juice in poison-flowers,’ 
let us trust that these Fleurs du Mal, these ‘ poison-flowers,’ may 
have served, and may serve, some purpose ere they die away. They 
might even by the very antagonism they are calculated to excite in 
a truly poetic mind serve a moral purpose, to the discomfiture of 
the partisans of the author’s philosophy of art. 

WILLIAM STIGAND. 

















THE SHADOW AND THE RING 


‘May I not see thee once again, 

Fair face—not once? Ay me, no word replies. 
My love will change! Nay, my long love, though vain, 
Is one with rising fire and falling rain, 

And cannot change until thy lover dies, 

Fair face, too full of shine for my faint eyes! 


Always to me indeed must seem 
Idalia’s boy most dear: night’s pregnant hours 
Have never form’d a face more dear in dream, 
Whose strange low voice is like a singing stream ; 
Whose breath is balm, which after early showers 
Lies fast enfolded in thick leaves of flowers. 


Ah, sweet! shall we not worship Love— 
Love who is worshipp’d ever in every land ? 

Still art thou dumb: lend me at least thy glove, 

Which may of thee glad memories in me move— 
Thy glove, thy ring, some ribbon, or small band, 
Made holy by the warm touch of thy hand. 


Nay, by thy genius do I swear, 
By all great oaths which grow in poet’s rhyme, 

Almost methinks this love of mine a snare, 

Where Death lurks in disguise. Hast thou no care 
For me, sad soul, caught in Love’s luscious lime ? 
Serves but my woe to while away thy time ?’ 


So pleaded he, with words as fire 
Warm, and unceasing as a winter snow,— 
No Lenten lover, and would never tire, 
More garrulous than ever yet was choir 
Of grasshoppers,—and when she answer’d, ‘ No, 
They ebbed awhile, faster again to flow. 


? 


So pleading, while she still said ‘ Nay,’ 
He took her ring, which when she took again 
He had changed for his,—the falling light of day 
Made small their difference,—nor sought more stay, 
But left her half in joy, yet, being fain 
That he should linger longer, half in pain. 
Srconp Series, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XV. GG 
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Soon as the first red morning flame 

Stole in her room, the alien ring was known, 
And he was summon’d, who scarce heard her name 
But with his heart within him burning came, 

And found her by a fountain all alone, 

Walking with fair set face as hard as stone— 


Cold as the stone marge where she set 
His ring, and redemanded hers ; but he, 
‘Since thou refusest to wear my ring, she yet 
Shall wear it—she whom I may least forget, 
And love of all the world next after thee, 
She will receive my ring, I know, from me.’ 


‘ And wilt thou,’ she almost said, ‘ dare ?’ 
A child’s cheek flush’d with heat in summer noon 

Was hers, who ask’d as one without all care, 

‘Fair is she, then?’ ‘ Ay,’ quoth he, ‘ all too fair.’ 
‘Tush! give to whom thou wilt thy worthless boon ; 
I marvel much the maid was found so .soon.’ 


But while she yet spoke, the ring fell 
-In the water, which her own rare semblance bore ; 


She saw, and sigh’d, and smiled, and said, ‘ Ah, well; 

Good sooth full pretty love-tales canst thou tell.’ 
Then took him to her room, and closed her door, 
And never begg’d her ring back any more. 


JAMES MEW. 
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FROM RUSSELL-SQUARE TO KENSAL-GREEN 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


SoMEWHERE in Charlotte Bronté’s works you may find a strange 
suggestive passage, in which that weird little woman of the York- 
shire wolds sets forth the topography of the Hypochondriacal Land. 
A very different projection that from the carte du pays du tendre 
which smug, rosy-cheeked, short-cloaked, silk-stockinged abbés used 
to sketch for the amusement of powdered marquises in brocaded 
sacks and red-heeled shoes in Louis XV. boudoirs. <A dreadful 
country, full of stagnant lakes, and marshes steaming with mias- 
matic exhalations. No houses there; only hospitals. The govern- 
ment a medical oligarchy: Sangrado doge, a sage femme dogess, 
Thomas Diagoirus prime minister, Mrs. Gamp (pp. Lucina) mis- 
tress of the robes. The staple products of the country I take to 
be bark, sarsaparilla, taraxicum, and colchicum. The chief town is 
on the river Liver. There is a huge temple erected to Mercury ; 
and these bilious devotees strive to work out their salvation by 
orisons to the deity of Blue-pill. There may you see the famous 
statue of the Roman mother praying for her sick son ; on the pedes- 
tal the despairing invocation : 

Divine febri, 

Sancte febri, 

Magne febri, 


Camilla Amata, 
Pro filio mali affecto. 


But Camilla’s son died, fever-stricken, notwithstanding. And she 
was a widow. Was she? Who can tell? Of her, her child, his 
sickness, nothing has come down to us but that sculptured wail. 
Yes, it is in Liveropolis that, after the profession of a doctor, 
there are only two prosperous trades. The druggists flourish ex- 
ceedingly, and the undertakers wax fat. Stay; the marble-masons, 
statuaries, and weavers of immortelles likewise do powerful strokes 
of business; and the mourning warehousemen are a wealthy folk. 
Only last week a statue was put up to Holloway; Morrison had a 
mural crown decreed him long ago; the senate have decided by 
solemn vote that Cockle deserved well of his country; Jay is a 
general, and old Parr a peer. This is the Hypochondriacal Land. 
There are never any seditions there; for the people are all patients, 
and obey their doctors implicitly. The men are a feeble race, in- 
curably valetudinarian ; the women are remarkable for bad legs ; the 
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children always have the rickets; the very puppies and kittens are 
afflicted with fits. The natives are not much given to stimulants, 
but they drink vast quantities of Daffy’s elixir, Dalby’s carminative, 
and Godfrey’s cordial. They are poor feeders, subsisting chiefly on 
revalenta arabica, with a little beef-tea on high days and holidays. 
They sleep on water-beds, and take most of their exercise in Bath- 
chairs; and instead of a court circular, there is published every 
morning a sick-list. 

I entreat you not to believe that Currer Bell ever wrote, or 
thought of writing, a tithe of the nonsense I have set down in the 
foregoing lines. She, the brave, sensible, clear-minded governess, 
she would have disdained such maundering trash. She wrote Jane 
Eyre, and was a practical woman; albeit she too could sometimes 
wander in the country of morbid imaginations (as Hartley Coleridge 
did among the Erycarians, that always interesting people who never 
existed), and make heroes out of Lord Charles Wellesley and the 
Marquis of Douro. But, most serene reader, did I not hint to you 
that the passage in Charlotte Bronté’s works I remember, without 
being able to fix on the precise locality thereof, was ‘suggestive’ ? 
The old schoolmen used to delight in theses, paratheses, antitheses, 
diatheses on the vexed question: ‘How many millions of angels 
are able to dance on the point of a needle ?’ On the pin’s point of a 
chance observation—made, I cannot tell where—mobs of unhealthy 
fancies are to me gyrating in Sahara waltz. Charlotte Bronté ima- 
gined herself travelling ; but always, black upon the horizon, loom- 
ing, threatening, ineffaceable, was one country, one province, one 
city—-NECROPOLIS. 

I rose this morning with the lark and the blackbird and the 
sparrow,—who, if they knew how anxious the farmers and the pro- 
prietors of orchards were to shoot them, would not be in so great a 
hurry to get up, I fancy. Perceiving it to be a fine dry sunny morn- 
ing: ‘ Where shall I travel this instant September morn ?’ I com- 
muned with myself. ‘This is the last day of Barnet Fair. I have 
never been to Barnet. I have not visited a fair for years. Was 
it not at Barnet that little Oliver Twist first met with the Artful 
Dodger?’ At Barnet was it not, in the ’46, that the cruel London 
mob went forth to meet the unhappy prisoners from Culloden, and 
Cumberland’s scouring of the Highlands? Poor prisoners! I see 
them now, with torn kilts and dusty bonnets and bleeding feet, 
shackled and tethered together like unruly calves, the dragoons and 
fusileers urging them onwards with bayonet-prick and blow of flat 
of sabre ; the atrocious London riffraff beating upon warming-pans, 
and screeching out ribald abuse of the Pope and the Pretender. A 
noble cause nobly lost; and all this loyalty and devotion to the 
fugitive Stuart to be expiated—how? On Kennington-common, 
where the hangman is waiting with his halter and his axe, his 
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quartering-block and his caldron of seething pitch. God save the 
Protestant succession, and the bright little spots it has left upon our 
history ! 

There are many trains to Barnet, and I am within twelve minutes’ 
sturdy walking of the Great Northern terminus at King’s Cross. 
The tariff for return tickets is moderate. I might make a nice little 
day of it. I think I have a friend at Tottenham—or an enemy: it 
does not make much difference ; and, coming back, I might pay a 
visit to that very admirable institution, the Masonic School for Boys. 
But anon the brow of my mind grows dark and gloomy. I abandon 
all ideas of Barnet. Why? There is a horse-fair there to-day, 
and the equine festival brings up painful associations. Woe is me! 
Long weeks ago I bought a horse—a gray horse, a cob, as easy to 
sit upon, I was informed, as an arm-chair. I intended to ride him 
daily. The doctors said that horse exercise would do me good. I 
thought of ordering riding trousers, and of undergoing a short pro- 
bation on the Mecklenburghian nobleman’s ‘ mechanical horse.’ A 
friend made me a present of a riding-switch surmounted by a golden 
hoof. And then something always supervened to prevent me cross- 
ing the cob. I was busy, I was lazy, I was ill. Then I remem- 
bered how nervous I was, how awkward, how short-sighted. Suppose 
the cob chose to go sideways, whisking his tail into the shop-windows, 
like Mr. Winkle’s horse at Rochester ; suppose he began to dance 
directly a street band struck up ‘ Suoni la tromba ;’ suppose he dis- 
played a propensity for bolting into the nearest pastry-cook’s ; sup- 
pose he pitched me over his head, or reared backwards and flung me 
over his tail, or turned round and bit me; suppose an enemy met 
me, and said sternly, ‘Impostor, get out of that there horse!’ I 
felt that I should never be enabled to endure the sarcasms of the 
street-boys—their counsels to ‘ get inside and pull down the blinds !” 
their inquiries as to how much a pound I had paid for my steed. 

That gray cob I have never set eyes upon. <A friend bought him 
for me, and, when I definitively gave up the idea of equestrianism, 
sold him for me. All I have to do with him now is to pay a many 
weeks’ bill for his keep, and for the shoes he has worn out. To me 
he is a phantom horse more fearful than that which Lenore’s lover 
bestrides in Alfred Elmore’s famous picture, or that which Mr. Ben- 
jamin West painted and Thomas Landseer etched in the ‘ Devil’s 
walk.’ 

Confound that cob! I asked him to dine off hay and oats; and 
he has come (with his bill) like the Commendatore to the Libertine 
of Seville : \eiiiemens. 

A cenar teco 
MW’ invitasti, 
E son VENUTO.’ 


There is a signpost (referring to an old grim legend) in Lancashire 
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called: the ‘ Deil upo’ dun,’ and showing the fiend mounted upon a 
dun horse. The deil is welcome to my gray cob, as a leader to 
drive tandem. I don’t know what his name—if he ever had a 
name—may be ; but I should like to call him White Elephant. 

I once knew a man who was actually ruined through purchasing 
at a sale an electro-plated cruet-stand, from which the pepper-caster 
was missing. 

Talk to me of Barnet Fair, and the cheap mettlesome ponies 
they sell there, after this. I dismissed North Middlesex from my 
projected itinerary at once. Musingly, for half-an-hour, I turned 
over some maps of the home counties. At last, in despair at fixing 
arbitrarily on a goal, I determined to set out on a walk westward, 
and see what turned up. 

I forgot that in the west lay Necropolis. I knew not that the 
whole of that day my feet were destined, like the Friar’s in Romeo 
and Juliet, to ‘stumble at graves.’ I began badly. I generally 
strive to snatch an hour’s wholesome reading after breakfast ere the 
bread-winning labours of the day commence, and this morning, wish- 
ing to induce a jocund train of thought, I carefully avoided those of 
my shelves where I knew Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ urn-burial,’ Wake- 
field and Basil Montague on the punishment of death, Christopher 
Sutton’s Disce Mori, or Learn to Die, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Liv- 
img and Dying, and other works of a mortuary tendency, awaited, 
tall and frigid, my matutinal perusal. O, no; I sought among the 
facetiz for something merry—qualche cosa per incacare—such as 
Sophie Arnould, when she was tired of rose-satin hangings and 
spangled cavaliers, used to long for. And I came upon a little 
book bearing the title of Pig’s Meat, or Lessons for the Swinish 
Multitude, which, in my ignorance, I imagined would prove funny, 
but which I found to be full of grave political matter, interspersed 
with solid literary food; the object of the editor of ‘ Pig’s Meat’ 
being, I apprehend, to teach the ‘ swinish multitude’ that they were 
as able as their betters to digest good letters. Opening the volume 
at random, I fell upon Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
quoted at length. It was the first step towards Necropolis. 

So I went out into Bloomsbury, and turned towards the west. 
It was a Monday morning. The pipes were not ‘ blawin’ clear’ as 
when ‘a’ the fouks cam’ rinnin’ out to greet the Chevalier ;’ but a 
consumptive clarionet was tootling in a most phthisical manner on 
the.eastern side of Russell-square. It is lucky for you, my friend, 
I thought, that Mr. Babbage is a Dorset-streetite. The Russellians 
seem partial to street music. I counted this morning before eleven 
A.M., from my window, either together or successively, the high- 
lander (probably, as Mr. Hook insinuated, a Mile-ender) shivering 
in a kilt and performing a pibroch, while the young lady in the garb 
of old Gaul—kilted pantalettes, tartan hose, and a mourning-coach 
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horse’s coronal on her head—danced ; next a German band, com- 
posed of equal parts of green-baize, brass instruments, and yellow 
. hair ; next the poor but cleanly family, whereof the daughter weeps, 
in a white bib, the son (who has a spotless turned-down collar, but 
no socks) alternately puts his finger in his mouth in a pensive man- 
ner, and draws the back of his hand across his prematurely impover- 
ished nose, while the baby utters mournful albeit inarticulate wails 
against the hard-heartedness of the world ; while the mother (who 
looks like a pious laundress, formerly a pew-opener, but reduced to 
distress through the villany of monsters in the form of men, whose 
washing she has taken in at per dozen, but who have neglected to 
pay her) is quavering out the first stave of the seventy-third psalm, 
keeping meanwhile one eye attentively roving from window to win- 
dow, but the other artfully fixed on the street corner, lest the police- 
man should be coming round it. Beggars, to be masters of their 
profession, should always squint. Then we had Meer Sham Beg- 
garoo Rhoy, from Calcutta—the ugly beast !—with his tom-tom 
this morning ; also two Italian organ-grinders, one of whom de- 
lighted us with ‘ Deh con te !’ exquisitely melodised, the other with 
‘ Billy Patterson,’ execrably murdered. Finally, there was the well- 
dressed person, of genteel but shabby mien, who lounges against 
the area-railings, and sings ballads in any language in a powerful 
baritone voice. Some people say he is a nobleman, who sings in 
the street for his amusement; others that he is mad; others that 
he is merely a humbug, with felonious intentions respecting spoons. 
Fortunately I have a den in a very remote part of the house, 
and am not compelled to listen to the street musicians. Were I so 
compelled, I don’t think I should deem it my duty to write leading 
articles against them, or to move for an act of Parliament to put 
them down. I would sooner see Bethnal-green put down, or child- 
murder, or the game-laws, or boards of guardians generally. 
Russell-square is, under ordinary circumstances, a very nice place 
to walk in. If those troublesome railway vans and goods wagons 
would not come lumbering and clattering, by way of Southampton- 
row, through the square and up Guildford-street, on their way to 
King’s-cross, ‘ La Place Roussell’ would be as cosy and tranquil as 
‘La Place Royale’ in Paris. It has the vastness of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields without its dinginess. Such pretty young ladies you meet in 
light cotton morning wrappers and round hats, and their hair flow- 
ing over their shoulders, bearing books and portfolios sometimes, 
and bound to and from their studies at ladies’ colleges ; such com- 
fortable old dames in stiff silks and roomy velvet bonnets, sweeping 
along on shopping expeditions, with the red housekeeping books 
peeping from their reticules; such grand old gentlemen, too, in 
glossy black and snowy hair, and with great bunches of seals at 
their fobs. Russell-square is one of the few places where you may 
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meet with white neckcloths at ten o’clock in the morning. They 
belong, I think, to eminent family doctors, or rich lawyers, whose 
offices are in Bedford-row or Raymond’s-buildings. 

It was too early in the day to peep between the railings of Rus- 
sell-square and watch the young ladies playing at croquet—a sight 
that would do Mr. Du Maurier good, if he has not already witnessed 
it; and moreover, Russell-square being fashionable, the fascinating 
members of the croquet club were all, doubtless, on the Continent 
or at the seaside; but I walked nevertheless by the railings, partly 
from habit, partly through an artful wish to cut off the corners on 
my path to Keppel-street, and partly through a faint hope that 
something in the way of life might turn up before I reached the 
pump, where three servant girls are generally gossiping, and five or 
more children squabbling. I reached the pump, and found indeed 
not life there, but death. It was a party of pilgrims journeying 
towards Necropolis. 

There is nothing perhaps so strange in meeting a one-horse 
hearse without plumes slowly journeying through Russell-square on 
its way to some cemetery. Nor was there anything abnormal in 
. the circumstance of the hearse being followed at the usual distance 
by a mourning-coach, likewise uni-horsed. But there were some 
strange things connected with the procession, notwithstanding. In 
the first place, both hearse and coach had come to a halt, and had 
so remained stationary, one of the spectators told me, for full twenty 
minutes. In the next place, the drivers of both vehicles had turned 
on their boxes, and were regarding the proceedings beneath them 
with the broadest of broad grins. Thirdly, the undertaker—a decent- 
looking man, although his gear bespoke him to be one of the cheap 
practitioners of the poorer districts who advertise ‘ tradesman’s 
funerals’ at fixed rates—was doing his best, both by persuasion and 
force of arm, to quell the tumult around him ; and lastly, there was 
the tumult itself. It was neither more nor less than an Irish row. 
The person who was going to be buried had been, I presume, of the 
Hibernian persuasion, but he or she was the only thing quiet about 
the obsequies. There were at least seven persons in the mourning- 
coach, including a child, who, being sat upon, squalled; and they 
were all yelling out, in fierce dispute, and at the top of their voices. 
On the pavement, close to the railings, an Irish gentleman, whose 
normal condition appeared to be that of a bricklayer, but whose 
working garments were insufficiently veiled by a mourning-cloak and 
hatband, was scuffling with a fellow-countryman, who, from his pale 
face, red whiskers, shabby broadcloth coat, and early intensity of 
intoxication, I assumed to be a tailor. They had not quite come 
to fisticuffs. The fray partook now of the nature of hair-pulling, 
jostling, and hat-flinging. Both their hats indeed were by this time 
under the pump. The undertaker was striving hard to part them, 
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but, I need scarcely say, unavailingly. A woman in a mourning- 
cloak and hood (if she too belonged to the coach, it would have made 
the complement ten) hovered on the outskirts of the combatants, 
pouring, not oil, but blazing vitriol on the waters of strife, and ever 
and anon making a lunge at the tailor, and contributing to the in- 
crease of that baldness of which I could see—he being bareheaded 
—symptoms had already appeared. 

At once I built up a little history, and shaped the cause of the 
tumult into this. The tailor was a relative or near friend of the 
defanct, but through family differences, or a disinclination to contri- 
bute to the expenses of the wake, he had been excluded from the 
procession. Wandering about that St. Monday morning, full of 
‘high disdain and sense of injured merit,’ to say nothing of aleo- 
hol, he had come upon the funeral train. Rendered desperate by 
grief and ardent spirits, he had attempted to scale the mourning- 
coach, either with the intent of following his beloved Phelim or 
Dennis to the grave in a ‘ dacent’ manner, or else of inciting one of 
the mourners to tread on the tail of his coat. The latter eventua- 
lity had come about. His gage of battle had been taken up, and 
the tailor and the chief mourner were having a rough-and-tumble 
fight. 

Of course there was not a policeman in the way, and the com- 
batants were surrounded by a very oddly-compounded crowd. There 
were no raffs and no roughs—they do not, as a rule, patronise Rus- 
sell-square—but there were a few genteel beggars, and several doe- 
tors’ boys with medicine, also a sprinkling of youths in the employ 
of the neighbouring fishmongers, bakers, and greengrocers, and an 
outer fringe of old ladies, and young ladies, and schoolgirls, and 
nursery-maids, and children; all very anxious to see how the affair 
would end, but timidly scurrying off whenever the frenzied foes had 
a more than ordinarily desperate tussle. 

Suddenly there came a voice from the interior of the mourning- 
coach, and a striped-cotton-clad arm darting from beneath a sable 
mantle, and both belonging to a highly-excited Irish female in the 
coach, came out into the open, and essayed to wrench round the 
door-handle in order to procure egress. 

‘ Judith O’Shaughnessy! Judith O’Shaughnessy !’ vociferated 
this highly-excited female. ‘ Lit me out! lit me out, I say! and 
Tui dye my hands in the heart's best blood of him!’ 

I do declare that she uttered literatim et verbatim this awful men- 
ace, worthy in tone and purport of Ristori in Medea. If you have 
ever found it worth your while to sit in a police-court late in the 
afternoon, when the ‘ abusive language’ summonses are being heard, 
you will hear scores of threats such as these deposed to, and learn 
to what a height of terse and terrible eloquence the most illiterate 
of the poor will often rise. The undertaker, who was a man of 
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peace, probably thinking that if the excited female were not ‘lit out,’ 
she might essay to dye her hands in the heart’s best blood of her 
nearest neighbour, and that the fresh air might calm her wrath, 
opened the door himself, and gallantly assisted her to descend. She 
was in the thick of the fight at once; but although I heard her, 
varying her minations, threaten to be hanged for somebody, to make 
garters of somebody else’s intestines, and to pour a kettle of boiling- 
water over a third, nobody’s heart’s blood was spilt on the occasion. 
The vital stream began indeed to pour from somebody’s nose, where- 
upon the rest of the mourners tumbled out of the coach—with one 
bright exception—and it became a family fight, with which nobody 
had a right to meddle. The drivers, seemingly wearied with long 
waiting, began to move on slowly, and the mourners and the tailor 
followed it, still fighting. I’m sure I don’t know what became of 
them eventually, whether they arrived at an amicable understanding 
and took in the tailor, or whether they continued fighting all the 
way to the cemetery. I remembered the line in Hudibras touch- 
ing upon those who ‘ in quarrels interpose,’ and sped away as swiftly 
as I might, to make up for lost time, on my own concerns. Yet 
must I spare a word of commendation for the bright exception who 
wouldn’t come out of the mourning-coach. To him the objurgations 
of Judith O’Shaughnessy, the wrath of the excited female, the fight 
between the tailor and the bricklayer, were naught. He was mani- 
festly very drunk, but he looked eminently happy. He struck up a 
song as the fray was at its bitterest, and must have been a treasure 
that night at the after wake. 

A pretty sight, you may say, to be seen at high noon in Russell- 
square, in defiance of the Queen’s peace and all the proprieties. I 
appeal to the respectable denizens, and equally respectable by-passers 
who may have been present on this particular September morning, 
to vouch for my having extenuated nothing, nor set down aught in 
malice. As I went on my way towards Paddington, some vagrant 
thoughts came across me, to this result: That the incessant rows, 
the murderous outrages, the savage orgies and rites to which the 
Irish are, as it would seem, incurably addicted, are very shocking 
and very scandalous, and at the first blush seem to render it highly 
desirable for all Irishmen and Irishwomen to be banished, on pain 
of death, from the British metropolis. An Irish row in Russell- 
square is happily a rarity; but you can hardly pass down Gray’s- 
inn-lane on Saturday night, at any season of the year, without your 
life being in danger from the hordes of savage Irishry vomited forth 
from the foul courts and lanes still permitted, to the shame of the 
Government and the parish authorities, to exist there. But, upon 
reflection, I remembered to have seen scenes of equal brutality and 
equal savagery, differing from this one only in degree, among Eng- 
lish labourers in the manufacturing districts and in the Potteries. 
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And finally, I arrived at this paradoxical and unsatisfactory conclu- 
sion: Here are these warm-hearted, impulsive, generous, irrepres- 
sibly-pugnacious Celts. Put them in red coats, and place muskets 
in their hands, and they will storm St. Sebastian, or mow down the 
French Maison du Roi. But, condemned to civil avocations, they 
will fill up their leisure time by drinking, by brawling, and by fight- 
ing. To make the matter worse, they frequently take to smashing 
the head of the Saxon as well as that of the Celt. Then the police 
come up with their bludgeons, and the station-house cells are full ; 
and the next morning the worthy magistrate has work to do, and 
Phelim is committed for trial, or Dennis gets six months at the 
treadmill, only for doing that which, done with a red coat on the 
back and a musket in the hand, would earn for them medals, pen- 
sions, and renown. To me it seems very like shortsightedness on 
the part of Justice to turn these mere shillelagh offenders at once 
into felons. Phelim has split open Dennis’s head in a row. He is 
ready to kiss Dennis, and to share his last groat with him, this morn- 
ing; but off poor Phelim must go in the van, to be clad in the gaol 
dress, and herd, at degrading toil, with the skulking pickpocket or 
the villanous burglar, who has been pursuing his nefarious trade for 
years. What a capital thing it would be if the magistrate were en- 
abled to say, ‘ Phelim Mactwolter, you have been convicted of a vio- 
lent assault—without dishonesty, mind; and you, being strong and 
able-bodied, are sentenced to serve as a soldier for twelve calendar 
months. Your pay will go to your wife and family, if you have one ; 
and when you are off duty, you may work at your trade.’ Such an 
experiment might be tried, perhaps, with great benefit to the county 
rates, and to the future of Phelim Mactwolter. He might enter the 
army a rowdy, and leave it a sober, steady, well-disciplined man, or 
remain in it to become a hero. They used to try these experiments 
in old times, nor were the criminal classes increased by it. In our 
cut-and-dried modern system, it is always the everlasting, immut- 
able, and inefficacious prison. To gaol with him! to gaol with 
him ! and an offender goes to gaol till he becomes indeed a gaol-bird, 
and, vulture-like, pecks out the eyes of society. 

Or, ‘ another way,’ but more impracticable of execution, I fear, 
than the last. What an excellent thing might it prove, if, instead 
of the time of our magistrates being taken up by Irish rows, which 
always exhibit the same features, there was a supplementary police 
tribunal, presided over by an assessor, than whom there could be no 
better one, I assume, than his reverence the Catholic priest of the 
district. And in such a court, I suggest, the case being heard, both 
Phelim and Dennis should be stretched on a table, and receive a 
sound ‘batin’’ with a stick, the majority of stripes -falling to the 
share of him who was most in the wrong. Thus everybody would 
get his deserts, and la vindicte publique would be satisfied. 
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But you can’t ‘bate’ Mrs. Phelim; you mustn’t touch Judith 
O’Shaughnessy ; you can’t make one law for the Celt, and another 
for the Saxon; and I have been wasting breath and ink. All of 
which I thought in a hansom cab, journeying towards Tyburn-gate. 

I came to Tyburn, where so many tall stout young fellows, who 
did not do in their time so much worse than you and I have done, 
Brother Churchwarden, in ours, have arrived, not in a cab, but in a 
cart. Passing the Marble Arch, I dismissed the cab; but finding 
the Edgware and the Euston Roads too trite to travel in, entered an 
omnibus, which conveyed me to the Great Western Railway terminus 
at Paddington. Why did I not reach the western confines of the 
metropolis per Metropolitan line from King’s-cross to Bishop’s- 
road? Well, I should have seen the Underground Railway ; but 
then I should have missed the Irish funeral in Russell-square. 

The ‘ confines of the metropolis’! O, vain and vapid inditer of 
insipid phrases. The times are gone for ever when Praed-street 
was in the suburbs, and Westbourne-park a long way off. I plunged 
into the heart of Tyburnia, always keeping to the west, and then 
attempted to struggle out of it, and reach the open country, the ver- 
dant meads, and purling brooks. But I was many hours reaching 
the country; and when I found the meads, they were not verdant, 
but were cut up in trenches for house foundations, and stuck all over 
with scaffold poles, or serried rows of criss-cross planks—the piled 
arms of peace—or littered with builders’ rubbish. 

Posting-bills, placards, handbills, stencilled advertisements glar- 
ing on the walls, reminded me that I was not out of town. A lively 
announcement that the authorities of Paddington Workhouse were 
ready to receive tenders for the supply of ox-beef, clods and stickings, 
bread, flour, salt, milk, butter, oatmeal, haberdashers’ ware, grindery, 
coals, coffins, and a hearse—Necropolis again !—appeared on the 
stumpy remains of a quickset hedge. Then I blundered and floun- 
dered in and out and up and down old streets, that suddenly broke 
out into new ones, and new streets that began with palaces, and 
ended with quagmires. And so ut last, after wandering to all parts 
of the compass, and denouncing myself ten times in the course of 
every hour, I traversed Wormwood Scrubs, and straggled into the 
Harrow-road, and so, in the dull autumnal evening, toiled into town 
and made Russell-square again. 
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MiuitaRy science is more generally understood than it was a few 
years ago. The hoarse shouts of command, formerly so incompre- 
hensible to the civilian, are now resolved into familiar phrases. In 
fact, the flower of the youth of England has been initiated into the 
mysteries of drill, and can not only attach a definite meaning to such 
an order as ‘ b’tallion, ’t’chun, shoulder hoop!’ but proceed to act 
upon it with military precision. Few, however, who have not them- 
selves served her Majesty are acquainted with more than that out- 
ward phase of a soldier’s life which is exhibited on the parade-ground. 
And in this age, when there is such demand for universal enlighten- 
ment, the civilian world may be interested in knowing how, and in 
what kind, the soldier is provided with his food, shelter, and raiment. 
So we have ventured to suppose that a sketch of their ordinary 
manner of life may be considered as entertaining as that of little 
ragged street-boys, convicts, hospital matrons, or other classes which 
have engaged the public sympathies. 

There is one word which affords a kind of ‘open sesame’ or magic 
key to the whole existence of the soldiers of the British army. That 
word is Regulation. Whether on or off duty, whether on parade or 
in his barrack-room, whether sick in hospital or taking his walks 
abroad in his normal state of health, the soldier must behave accord- 
ing to regulation. The guide to his daily course of life is to be found 
in a red book entitled The Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the 
Army. Not only must a private soldier be dressed and accoutred ex- 
actly according to rule when he appears upon parade, but even when, 
for a few hours in the afternoon or early part of the evening, he is 
allowed to go beyond the barrack-gate in pursuit of his own devices 
for recreation. He may or may not have a chilly habit of body, or 
be partial or not to carrying a slender cane in his hand; but the 
wearing of a greatcoat or the walking with a cane will depend, not 
- upon his own notions, but upon the regulations issued by his com- 
manding-officer. Many civilians have doubtless imagined when they 
have observed a smart soldier of cavalry clinking along the streets 
in his closely-fitting jacket and admirably-parted hair, with his cap 
at the extreme side of his head and a riding-whip in his hand, with 
his swaggering martial gait, that everything is simply the result of 
warlike bearing occasioned by professional ardour. He is merely 
acting according to regulation. The infantry are only taught to 
march steadily whether in or out of the ranks; the cavalry are in- 
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structed, by a peculiar system of drill, to assume when dismounted 
a swagger in their gait. 

The soldier, too, must rise, shave, wash, and arrange the six- 
teenth (or thereabouts) portion of a barrack-room which he occupies 
precisely according to regulation ; and the non-commissioned officer 
in charge of the room, the regimental officer of the day, and one of 
the officers of his company will, at various times, inspect the apart- 
ment to insure due attention to the orders. In fact, the unfortunate 
man never enjoys any privacy. Wearied with his early drill, he 
is seated at his breakfast, disposing of the basin of dark thick fluid 
courteously denominated coffee, and the hunch of dry bread, which, 
according to regulation, constitutes his morning meal; the door 
opens, a smart rap with a cane is heard upon it, the cabalistic mili- 
tary word ‘’T’chun!’ is heard from the orderly corporal of the day, 
and he must respond to it by immediately rising to the upright 
attitude called ‘attention.’ ‘Any complaints ?’ inquires the orderly 
officer, who is behind the corporal. If there be no complaints re- 
specting the coffee or bread, the officer continues his tour round the 
barracks for the purpose of ascertaining whether all are satisfied 
with their breakfasts ; and as the bread is generally good household 
bread, and the men have not been accustomed to Parisian café, 
complaints are rare. The dinner generally consists of meat boiled 
with its soup, and potatoes boiled in their skins in a net, and these 
are divided into equal portions by the orderly of the room, and dis- 
tributed into each man’s basin. The dinner is eaten on the bare 
boards of the table, usually without bread, and subsequently the 
soldier proceeds to quench his thirst at the regimental canteen or 
at the barrack-pump. With respect to their tea, the Queen’s Re- 
gulations for the Army generously observes that, ‘ when circum- 
stances admit, an evening meal of tea or coffee, with a portion of 
bread, is invariably to be furnished to them in addition to their 
breakfast and dinner ;’ so it appears that they have no positive 
claim to the basin of tea, and second, but smaller, hunch of dry 
bread with which they are usually regaled in the evening. About 
twice a week their dinner is varied by baked meat; and the orderly 
officer invariably attends to be informed of any complaints they may 
desire to make. 

Once a week the commanding-officer of the regiment will pro- 
bably visit the men at their dinners, and inspect the barrack-rooms, 
with the view of investigating their condition of order and cleanli- 
ness. Sunday is often the day chosen. After returning from 
‘ church-parade,’ the officers are informed that the colonel will ‘ go 
round the dinners ;’ and for the next hour the peace and quiet of 
the regiment, which ought surely to be allowed to prevail during its 
Sunday dinner, after its devotions, are utterly ruined. 

‘ These Sunday inspections are the curse of the service,’ remarks 
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Captain Query, as the officers proceed towards the rooms of their 
respective companies. ‘ Why cannot the colonel let the men enjoy 
their dinner in peace ?’ 

‘ Deuce take it!’ says Lieutenant Bartle; ‘I promised to lunch 
with the Grimstones, and I shall be kept hanging about these in- 
fernal barracks for the next hour and a half, for no possible good 
that I can see.’ 

‘ That sermon’s given me the devil of an appetite,’ says Ensign 
Gollop; ‘and looking at the men feeding will make it worse. I 
wish the colonel would choose some other day. If I might smoke 
a pipe, I wouldn’t mind.’ 

On entering the barrack-rooms, the officers find the men at table. 
Instantly they all stand upright. 

‘Sit down and go on with your dinners,’ says the captain conde- 
secendingly. ‘ Who’s the non-commissioned officer in charge of this 
room ?’ he continues. —‘O, Corporal Trimmins, it’s you, is it? 
Now, look here: these accoutrements are not hung according to 
regulation ; the order is, that the haversack should be on the left 
side of the bed, and the cartouche-box two inches below the what’s- 
its-name. You really ought to see to these things. Who’s the man 
belonging to this bed ?—Come here, sir, and arrange these things 
properly, will you? Here’s the colonel coming round, and, damme, 
the room’s like a pigsty! Confound it, I will confine any man to 
barracks who won’t take the trouble to attend to the regulations !’ 

Interruptions of this description having spoiled the dinner of 
most of the men, the room is finally got into a condition of appar- 
ently the most perfect order. Captain Query casts a critical glance 
around, and mentally observes, ‘I'll be hanged if the colonel will be 
able to find anything wrong here.’ He therefore proceeds to the 
other rooms occupied by his company, to which he has previously 
dispatched his subalterns; and finding that those smart young 
officers have taken care that they should be in an equally correct 
condition of order, he returns to the first room, to await the arrival 
of the commanding-officer. 

The men have for the most part finished, by this time, their 
disturbed meal, and are picking their teeth with their steel prongs, 
and probably wishing the inspection were over, that they might be 
off to their beer in the canteen, or their sweethearts in the town. 
Presently a clatter of brass-and-steel-scabbarded sabres is heard, the 
door is flung open with a tremendous ‘ T’chun!’ and the colonel, 
followed by the adjutant, quartermaster, and sergeant-major, strides 
into the apartment. Every man springs up. The commanding- 
officer gives a searching look round the room. Everything appears 
to be in the most correct military order. Captain Query chuckles 
inwardly as he perceives that no fault can be found. But the eagle 
eye of the commanding-officer is not to be deceived. He pounces 
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upon a bed, and draws from its folds a coloured rag, which some 
soldier has used as a pocket-handkerchief—a luxury not included in 
the regulation-kit. 

‘ Look here, Captain Query, what is this filthy rag doing ?’ says 
the colonel in an injured tone, taking up the offending article upon 
the point of his sheathed sword.—‘ Throw it out of the window, 
sergeant-major, and let the man belonging to this bed be confined 
to barracks to-day.—You really should look after these things, Cap- 
tain Query ; it’s very hard I can’t get my officers to take any trouble 
about the state of their rooms.’ 

So the colonel and his staff clatter off again, and the unfortu- 
nate owner of the pocket-handkerchief is prevented from leaving the 
dull barrack-square all that Sunday afternoon, unless the captain, 
thinking no inquiry will be made, mercifully ventures to neglect to 
have the order enforced. 

The men enjoy meat every day. They are carefully attended if 
sick, and have the satisfaction of knowing that, except upon a cam- 
paign, provision will be made for all their actual wants. Yet fif- 
teenpence per diem is not a tempting compensation for all this loss 
of liberty ; especially when we take into consideration the fact, that 
out of this fifteenpence eightpence halfpenny is deducted for the 
soldier’s rations, and that out of the remaining fourpence halfpenny 
he lias to pay for his washing, haircutting, and all his regulation 
articles of clothing, except his full-dress uniform, after he has worn 
out the free kit, as it is called, which he received on enlisting. Cer- 
tainly, for every five years of unremitting good behaviour during 
which he serves his Queen and country, he will receive an extra 
penny per diem; but this is only contingent upon his continued 
faultlessness, and, in fact, mostly falls to the lot of men who are so 
fortunate as to be able to carry their liquor discreetly ; for although 
the soldier has not more than threepence upon the average to spend 
daily in tobacco and drink, he somehow manages to become inebri- 
ated much too frequently. 

This slender amount of coin is doled out to him every morning 
in the presence of an officer of his company. Indeed, his captain 
is responsible that he is duly paid, and also that he is properly pro- 
vided with his weapons, accoutrements, and other necessaries ; and 
he is obliged, in the event of the soldier’s requiring any article, to 
pay for it himself, and subsequently deduct the price from his modi- 
cum of pay ; always, however, giving him one penny per diem till the 
amount be liquidated. The civilian mind not unfrequently believes 
that the sole business of an officer of the British army consists in 
strutting about a parade-ground in scarlet and gold lace, to the 
inspiring strains of martial music, and the admiration of the neigh- 
bouring fair. He sees him perhaps lounging about in the afternoon 
in a cutaway coat and round hat, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
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remarks that the army is an excellent profession for an idle man. 
But really the regimental captain of a company, or the subaltern in 
his absence, although his duties may not require a very high order 
of intellect, must be a man of very strict business habits, and go 
through a considerable amount of dry, matter-of-fact work, or he 
will simply lose money, unless he be particularly fortunate in his 
pay-sergéant, who acts as his clerk. The commander of a company 
draws its pay from the paymaster; and, after deducting all the ex- 
penses which a soldier has incurred for hospital charges, stoppage 
of pay while in prison, supplies from the quartermaster’s stores, &c., 
must pay him the remainder. At the end of every month there is 
a settling-day, on which he must balance accounts with the hundred 
men in his charge. And in these times, when so few soldiers re- 
enlist at the expiration of their ten years’ service, it is rare to find 
a sergeant upon whom the captain of a company can thoroughly 
depend. That officer not only manages the pecuniary affairs of all 
his men, but is, by regulation, acquainted with every circumstance 
affecting them. He knows their religion, birthplace, age, and extent 
of education. - If they be married, he is also acquainted with their 
wives and children ; in fact, he exercises generally a fatherly superin- 
tendence over the soldiers ofhis company. It is hard that, because 
military business is mostly transacted at an early hour of the morn- 
ing, and officers are seen amusing themselves according to their own 
devices in the afternoon, they should be branded as idlers. The 
men may perhaps be seen occasionally in the afternoon drilling, 
under the command of the adjutant, while the officers disport them- 
selves in the costume of civilians; but it is because there are cer- 
tain drills, called ‘ setting-up drills,’ necessary for the instruction of 
the men in carrying themselves and their rifles with proper steadi- 
ness, at which it would be useless for the officers to attend; and it 
must be remembered that the average service of the latter is much 
longer than that of the enlisted soldiers. 

When we reflect that a captain has, according to the regulation 
price, paid 1800/. for his commission; that he has probably served 
for some fifteen years, ten of which, at least, will have been passed 
on foreign service ; and that he only receives about 2001. per annum, 
or little over ten per cent for his money, we think that his position 
is not to be compared with that of the soldier to the disadvantage of 
the latter. The officers, too, are obliged to subscribe for the main- 
tenance of the band; and, if unmarried, they are compelled to pay 
two shillings every day for their mess-dinner, whether they eat it or 
not. But it is a very good dinner usually. No other gentleman, 
with an income of two or three hundred a year, can dine like an 
officer of the army. Soup, fish, entrées, entremets, handsome plate, 
and a servant to each cover if necessary, make amends for many 
hardships ; such as early rising, dusty field-days (which are not 
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exciting after twenty years’ experience of them), the details of regi- 
mental duties, and, especially, the resignation of freedom of action. 

The commanding-officer of a regiment wields most despotic 
authority. He has magisterial powers over the soldiers of his regi- 
ment and their camp-followers. He can imprison them to the extent 
of seven days; and can order a court-martial of his officers to try 
them, if their offences are serious. The confirmation of its sentence, 
which may be imprisonment with hard labour for six weeks, depends 
upon himself. If the crime is of too much magnitude even for such 
a punishment, he can send the soldier before a district or general 
court-martial. In India it is not unknown for a commanding-officer 
to imprison the women belonging to the regiment for drunkenness 
or other offences ; and the colonel of a regiment there, not long ago, 
threatened to put his own wife in the cells. Pause, then, sweet 
girls in light blue or gauzy white, who are becoming captivated by 
gay and gallant youths in scarlet at garrison-balls; and remember 
that, if you become the spouse of one of them, you will be liable to 
military discipline in your position as a camp-follower. 

The soldiers live much more luxuriously in India. They have 
at least sixpence per diem, besides a pound of meat instead of three- 
quarters as in England, with plenty of vegetables and other allow- 
ances. They have native servants to wait upon them, and sit down 
comfortably before table-cloths to dinners varied by curry and made- 
dishes. That inconvenient garment, of ridiculous aspect, the shell- 
jacket, is exchanged for a loose coat of red serge or white stuff, 
according to the season; and the sergeants are to be seen occasion- 
ally bestriding their own ponies, and they are not unfrequently in 
possession of a billiard-table at their mess, an article invariably to 
be found at an officers’ mess in India. More care, too, is taken 
there to provide the soldiers with quoits, cricket, &c., and a library 
of books and papers, where they may also play at chess and draughts. 
But without an extra amount of comfort and distraction it would be 
impossible to exist in that enervating climate, where the sun keeps 
one imprisoned within doors for so many tedious hours. Indeed, 
life would be almost insupportable to the soldier, except in the ex- 
citement of a campaign, unless he had his native servants to pull 
punkahs over him, and generally wait upon him. In England he 
must himself perform all his domestic labours, except washing his 
linen, which is done by one of the wives of the regiment. Six per 
cent of the soldiers are allowed to have their wives residing with 
them in barracks, and about four families usually have, to the dis- 
grace of the military authorities, to share one room of moderate 
dimensions. As soldiers who have married without the consent of 
their commanding-officer must not be allowed accommodation for 
their wives in barracks, or any of the extra advantages granted by 
the regulations for those who are married according to order, the 
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military condition is usually that of single blessedness, the above- 
mentioned fifteenpence per diem not being a satisfactory income to 
marry upon. 

On the whole, the interior aspect of a regiment is not so pleasing 
as its appearance upon parade. When it is drawn up in the thin 
red line which has rendered the infantry of England so famous, and 
the bayonets are glistening in the sunshine—when the great silken 
colours, with the proud names of victories emblazoned on them, are 
fluttering in the breeze, and the white-coated band are striking u»— 
then may the bystanders thrill with martial ardour, and think of the 
glories the old corps in front of them has won. But to see the men 
carrying their coals, cleaning their barrack-rooms, and breakfasting 
on dry bed, is not suggestive of heroism or romance. It is distress- 
ing to see a life-guardsman, in shining cairass and plumed helm, 
jack-boots, long spurs, and clanking sword, carrying a basin of tea 
and a piece of bread, which he is about to consume for his evening 
meal. He ought, according to his appearance, to sup on a chine of 
beef and a flagon of nut-brown ale, as in days of yore, when a soldier 
was not such a mere regulated part of a machine, and was better 
paid in proportion to the earnings of the rest of the community. 

It is much to be deprecated that the private soldiers of all the 
armies of Europe except our own can be trusted to wear their side- 
arms when off duty. But unfortunately no reliance can be reposed 
upon the discretion of men so liable to the bane of the British army, 
drunkenness. Even the waist-belts, which the infantry wear off 
duty when in full dress, can scarcely be allowed, so many drunken 
brawls having occurred in which they have been converted into 
weapons. It is to be regretted, too, that more attention cannot be 
bestowed upon making the recruit a soldier in sentiment as well as 
carriage. Instead of being encouraged to respect himself as a 
member of an honourable profession, he is rather instructed to con- 
sider himself individually as naught—valuable only when disciplined 
to merge self entirely in obedience to orders. Implicit and unre- 
flecting obedience is the first essential of our military system; and 
as at least a third of the recruits are unable to read and write, it 
would perhaps be absurd to endeavour to inculcate its necessity by 
appealing to their sense of honour and patriotism, or hope of glory, 
ideas which they probably comprehend but vaguely. Besides, our 
soldiers do not metaphorically carry the batons of field-marshals in 
their knapsacks. Of late much has been done to improve the con- 
dition of the soldier by the establishment of libraries, clubs, &c. 
And the extra twopence per diem granted to him has been most 
highly appreciated ; a vast addition having been afforded, by even 
that small sum, to his creature comforts. 

C. J. STONE. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A FOX-HUNTER 
‘Gaudet equis canibusque’ 


In Two Parts :—Panrt I, 


Ax, even youth had no pleasure like it,—as the historian of the 
‘shires’ well wrote in Holmby House : 

‘It is a curious mania, that fondness for hunting which pervades 
the rural population of Great Britain, from the peer to the peasant, 
and which we alone of all their progeny seem to have inherited from 
our Scandinavian ancestors; a mania that outlives love, friendship, 
literature, money-making, all the devices of poor human nature to 
squander its most priceless possession—time.’ 

Yes; it is true. Only last season, after an interval of more 
years than I care to count, I found myself sitting at the corner of a 
gorse covert; and though my hair was quite a different colour from 
what it was when I last jumped the ‘ double’ which let us into that 
old mole-hilly field; though huntsman, master, and most of the 
friendly enemies whom we used to try to ‘ cut down’—being cut 
down more often by them—were gone, let us hope, to happier hunt- 
ing-grounds,—though I confess that I can conceive nothing ‘ happier’ 
than a good ‘ mount’ from the stable of the now somewhat portly pro- 
prietor of White’s, a large grass ground, hounds running hard, and a 
big but fair fence, as good here as there, before you,—in spite of these 
changes, I say, I felt as young and as eager as when Burn made my 
first top-boots, and somebody a scarlet dress swallow-tailed coat, with 
a collar after, I suppose, the fashion of the Regency. Keen? I should 
think I was. ‘And afraid,’ perhaps you will say. Well, I confess 
that if nobody else perceived the change of nerve, I did; and so, I 
dare say, did Thunderbolt, by Thunderer out of Atmosphere ; but 
we kept the secret. Talk of shooting! Capital fun, or used to be, 
when you shot with dogs, and your friend did not go back to Boodle’s 
and say: ‘D—d slow! I shot there four days, and I don’t think 
I averaged five hundred head a day. Cook! Not a good chef lived 
with old Landless.’ But shooting did make you quarrel with many 
people. Now you never need hate your hunting neighbour, as you 
do your relations, if he does not kill foxes. If he does, of course you. 
shoot him at the very next battue, or do to him that which Jack 
S— did to me: he jumped on me when I got a superior header 
over a stile in Covington-lane, nearly broke my spine, and quite 
pulled off the tail of my coat, and then, shoving on the Cock of the 
Heath, said: ‘ All right, old fellow. Dropped my glass; could not 
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see it was you.—Shooting! Why, how two neighbours used to 
quarrel about their game! A pheasant’s feather would turn the 
scale between two really good fellows and fox-preservers. But hunt- 
ing—no, you need not quarrel. I believe in Actwon, and that he 
was a good fellow ruined by keeping hounds—‘eaten up by his 
dogs.’ What other translation is possible of 


‘Actwon canibus prada fit ipse suis’ ? 


History repeats itself. We have Lords Suffield and Hastings; and 
was not the Quorn pack seized by sheriff’s officers at John o’ Gaunt ? 
It would have puzzled the sheriff or his officers some fifteen years 
later to have caught the Quorn pack, much less taken them, when 
we had a ‘ forty minutes’ from that cover in which one man lost his 
hat, several their heads, and all of us our dinner at poor Side- 
bottom’s (then Duke of Manchester), but none of us, if I remember 
rightly, our places. 

‘ Are you going to jump that fence ?’ said Lord G— to H— B—. 

‘I should think not,’ was the reply ; ‘ but I am going to try.’ 

I see the fence now, and fancy that it was close to a house in 
which Lord Waterford lived when he kept drag-hounds and used 
to paint turnpikes red, which now is the property of a very good 
man. 

It is so long since I first saw hounds, that I am rather uncertain 
as to the day I was ‘ entered ;’ but I think it was at a Mrs. Moore’s 
place in Staffordshire. I was driving the old lady as ‘ quiet in 
harness’ in an armchair in her boudoir, when we saw a pack of 
harriers running with what must have been a scent across the park. 
From that day I became a bigoted worshipper at the shrine of the 
huntress Diana. The first fox which I saw found I distinctly re- 
member; and also that I went ‘to cover’ with my nurse. 

It was at Pyrgo Park, Havering, old Conyers being master. 
Old Conyers, so long M.F.H. in Essex, was a curiosity. He loved 
and understood the sport, but he could not jump a fence; and, 
under the impression that he was the pink of politeness, most 
courteous and cautious in his language, he used to swear harder 
than Lord D—, who was not mealy- -mouthed. 

I never shall forget standing in the bay windows of B—’s with 
Mr. Assheton Smith, Sir Henry Peyton, Sir Bellingham Graham, 
and Mr. Delmé Ratcliffe (all masters of foxhounds), and the Squire 
observing : 

‘Well, I am d—d if any one ever heard me swear, in the field 
or out of it !’ 

There was a roar. 

Conyers said to poor dear George H—, who once won the Oaks, 
and who used in a run, as Henry C— said, ‘ to gallop and jump more, 
and be more last, than any one else ;’ 
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‘ Why do you ride over my hounds, God bless you?* Preserve 
your eyes! why do you come here at all? Good luck! why, in 
heaven’s name, don’t you stay with Parry? I am d—d—no, 
condemned—if you come larking over my country for nothing! Send 
us a load of straw if you will not subscribe.’ 

Poor old squire! he was a good sportsman, a great gentleman, 
én amusing companion, and a good fellow, though he did say that 
my nurse and myself most likely headed his fox at Pyrgo Park. 

My next appearance in the field seems to me to have been with 
a scratch pack of harriers, kept by one Mr. Robinson of Havering- 
atte - Bower, where Queen Elizabeth made love, and the Countess 
Paulet, at a later period, bred piebald donkeys; and, if I remem- 
ber, my pony kicked the best hound, and I was ignominiously sent 
home. I remember, however, as if it was yesterday, that I jumped 
a ditch (it might have been three feet wide, but probably was not) 
into Hainault Forest. The forest is now gone to the same limbo 
as the hare, the pack, the pony, and the master of the Havering 
harriers. Several years are supposed to elapse—passed at school— 
‘the happiest part of our life.’ Is it? I confess I have found life 
better fun since I saw a master or a tutor. D’Israeli is wrong: 
it is not old age, but youth, which is a mistake, and boyhood a 
blunder. 

‘One fine spring day I was well out of bounds, when I heard 
hounds running—it is music once heard never forgotten ; and pre- 
sently ‘a great thing like a donkey,’ as I heard it called years after, 
when they brought ‘staggers’ down to Deane, and when a royal 
highness had a first-rate mount on a horse which cost eight pounds. 
The deer ran twenty miles, and was taken for the devil by a field 
full of potato-diggers—a great brown beast jumped a fence just by 
Hanger-hill, and I saw, for the first time I believe, Mr. Hubert de 
Burgh—I have seen him since in many places, say from Ascot to 
Paris, where he was a grandee, when there was a Paris and grandees. 
Merrily streaming over a grass country, second only to the shires 
—according to Shirker and Turner it was better, for it was ‘ grass 
without danger’—came a pack running hard, and the deer was 
taken close to Ealing-common. I saw it was ‘nailed,’ and ‘ put 
in the bill ;’ but at that very altar I swore that I would hunt some- 
thing while I lived. 

I have done so. Fame, success, happiness, knowledge, hope, 
friendship—I say, Bah! they are for early youth only. But, if not 
too fat or too friendless, you can yet get a mount and hunt a fox. 
Later we started ‘a stud:’ we, I say, for we were several—a governor 
of a West-Indian island, and two or three friends, whose huntings 
were as irregular as their habits, and who were, after a late night, 


* The language used was perhaps stronger, in fact much ‘ more pagan than par- 
liamentary.’ 
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likely to wake on Saturday and say: ‘ Dear me! we sent on ovr 
horses to Crick yesterday.’ 

Crick is a hill in Northamptonshire, which is as great a bore to 
cavaliers now as Naseby field was to Rupert, when men rode for 
their king. But in these days we used to chase chiefly the over-fed 
deer with a pack of perfect hounds, save foot-lameness, which then 
was rampant, hunted by the best stag-hunter, and one of the finest 
cross-country riders in England, which in hunting parlance means 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Europe—the world. 

Davis was about the most elegant horseman I have ever seen ; 
one of the few snafile-bridle riders who brought their theory to 
practice. A friend of mine used to say, that there were only three 
horses in England fit to be ridden with a curb, and that three men 
with ‘hands’ could not be found to ride them. His motto was, 
‘Let them go, and they will not fall for their sake, let alone mine.’ 
And Davis believed in that friend of mine. He jumped into a lane 
at Egham, after forty minutes, over a fence I have never seen 
matched, saying, ‘ Now, Mr. Davis, is it over the road, or on? I 
think on ;’ and on he went. The mare had been the leader in the 
Uxbridge omnibus that morning. To be sure, it turned out that 
the mare was Jewess, a celebrated hunter of Lord Waldegrave’s. 
It would be difficult to class the splendid riders and the magnifi- 
cent horsemen, which one who has hunted with almost all the best 
packs in England has seen. However, ‘aristocracy’ wins easy ; 
the well-bred ones, riders or ridden, get usually first into that last 
field which is the crucial test of how you ‘went.’ To dare to make 
a list of ‘ customers’ is a bold and not an enviable task; and if I leave 
out any hard-riding good fellow, I shall do as did the man who was 
introduced to the Baron Malortye, a cousin of Bismarck’s, and a 
great duellist—beg his pardon for everything beforehand. I will begin 
with my favourite county. The Fitzwilliam I have often seen, and 
vainly tried to follow, on a ‘ Wednesday at 10 o’clock ;’ Alec Good- 
man, the finest rider in Europe; Frank Gordon, the next best ; 
Charles Bevill, as elegant as Lord Wilton, and as quick; Tom 
George, whom I perhaps admire as much as any one, as he was 
even heavier than I was, whom you could not beat, and who knew every 
inch of the country. ‘Come this way, Mr. Blank,’ he said to me 
one day in Lord Lilford’s most serious country, where the fences 
are barricades. ‘ Why, hounds are running straight for Thorpe !’ 
‘Never mind that,’ said he; ‘I have just put up new rails five foot 
high in the next field.’ So I was persuaded, turned, and we got to 
the hounds first, save one man. Who was he ? 

‘ Why,’ said Tom George, ‘there’s the Captain and your 
white horse!’ And so it was: the ‘cool’ Captain came up to the 
rails and jumped them like a bird. Poor Reynolds of the 11th 
offered 3001. for Whitebait when we killed—he cost me 80l., and 
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earlier I could have got him for 401, He was a pony, and once 
I jumped the brook between Shelton and Stanwick, five-and-twenty 
clear feet of water. I should never repeat it, but that Goodman 
jumped it just before me; and a man we both knew, Bloodworth, 
an estate agent at Kimbolton, was shooting—he was always shoot- 
ing, and seldom missed—in the field, and measured the distance. ‘I 
hear you have just jumped an arm of the sea,’ said Captain C—. 
Both the Reynoldses went like the very deuce; and Sartoris, father 
of the winner of the penultimate Baden-Baden steeplechase —a 
whole week of ‘ Days’—the first ‘Day’ being purpureus dies, 
so christened by George E— on account of his face, which sug- 
gested the port-wine which he gave you when you dined with him. 
He used to get up at daybreak, and go out shooting before he went 
out hunting; he had also a pack of harriers, which many a time he 
has hunted, and I have whipped into when we got home too soon for 
dinner from the Oakley or Fitzwilliam. 

The Oakley reminds me that we used at certain meets of the 
Fitzwilliam to have with us the Magniacs, the Hogges, and the 
Bedford division. Mr. Magniac hunted till he was about eighty: 
he loved it thoroughly; and as to weight, could have ridden for the 
Derby. I said to him once at Stanwick Pastures, 

‘Why, Mr. Magniac, you are very early !’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘I am trying a new horse; so I rode straight 
across country.’ 

The Arkwrights, who were then at Cambridge, and one of whom 
has been for years master of the Oakley, were fine performers when 
a difficult passage had to be executed. Nor must I omit from this 
record Mr. Charles Magniac on Saddle, or his younger brother 
‘ Bertie’ on a pony—he went to China before he had arrived at the 
dignity of a stud. I wish I could remember the name of a butcher 
—I think it was Warmington—he rode an animal, and the animal 
always jumped everything. For three successive Wednesdays we 
had a run from Buckworth, and had to jump the same fences: he 
jumped five rails the first day, and knocked off one (to the delight 
of Potter ofthe militia, who was following him), and finished off two 
more on the following Wednesdays. Charlie Lindow—-son of that 
Lindow who was in the celebrated Billesdon Coplow run, who won 
the Derby, and who Nimrod (not the elder, but the one whose 
history of a run was revised by Wilson Croker, and published in the 
Quarterly) said was about the best man to hounds he had ever seen 
—was often with us. With a start, Charlie on the Captain, the Com- 
missioner, or Mrs. Grant, was very bad to beat. And, by Nimrod, 
how the farmers all liked him! I never saw Lord Cardigan with 
these hounds but once, though Deane isin the country. We found 
at Hunt’s Closes, and ran like mad for Bythorn village. ‘ My lord,’ 
as the farmers, who worshipped him, used to say, went like a bird. 
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‘We must jump the brook,’ said Tom George. 

* Brook to the right, hounds running left,’ said my lord, charg- 
ing’ an oxer, where he nearly broke his knee-cap, and had to go 
home. Curiously enough, I rode up to the meet with Reynolds of 
the 11th, who had never seen his old chief since the day he himself 
was forced to leave the regiment, through one of those squabbles 
which did everybody so much harm. George Beers, for years hunts- 
man to the Oakley, assured me that Lord Cardigan was the ‘ hardest’ 
man he had ever seen. 

‘Over two walls, in and out ofa lane in Leicestershire, with his 
eyes fixed on heaven! Now he could have no business there !’ 

Lords Aboyne and Sandwich both went well; and how they did 
enjoy it! Lord Aboyne was the youngest man for his age I ever 
saw, and the best-looking; he was as handsome as Lord Frank 
Gordon his brother, and a better figure. We were sitting one day 
after dinner, when he said, 

‘ Let’s talk about hunting; my wife does not mind it !’ 

He was what Dick Christian used to call ‘a powerful man for 
timber,’ and-jumped rails on the slightest provocation. He had a 
nephew, who, when he rode one of his uncle’s horses, always got 
to the end of the run, and perhaps the horse; for his creed was, 
‘be with them I will.’ I suppose he weighed about a hundred 
pounds in those days. 

There was a boy too—I fear, for his sake, that he is now a man 
—who used to ride wonderfully: Roper, now of the —th Foot. He 
eut down Charlie Lindow and this mild scribbler (on his best horse) 
one day in Gidding Open Field, and, when we were blundering 
through gaps, was careering over gates on his roan pony. Tom 
Percival used to go hard if he got a chance, and was a good judge 
of hunting; but I have reserved till now the goodly person of Tom 
Sebright, who came from Osbaldiston to Earl Fitzwilliam, and died 
at Milton. As a judge of the ‘noble science,’ I should say he was 
facile princeps—at least I have seen him easily first very often. In 
figure he was rather like Punch than Apollo, and had no legs; but 
then he had a long body, and I should say the highest cap in all 
hunting England. He never used bad language, always rode with 
a slack rein, and had a theory that his business was to keep his eyes 
on his hounds, and that the duty of his horse was to keep him close 
to them: ifhe fell down, he must get up again—that was his affair. 
With friends he was very amusing. ‘ Ride over them now, Captain,’ 
he would say, as his pet pack streamed away from Ashton Wold ; 
‘ you've got my leave.’ I shall never forget his remark when some 
children holloed a hare. ‘Odear me! O dear me! Poor neglected 
little things, don’t know a fox from a hare !—Hold up, horse !’ 

Well, he is gone to ground; but George Carter exists, and le 
too is bad to beat. I have known him from a boy, and he always 
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was a good one. I wonder if he remembers a cub-hunting run from 
Ashton Spinnies to the other side of the great North road, when he 
said, ‘ Biggish place, sir; so early in the season, and mortal blind. 
You're fresher than I am; just jump it, and see what it is !’ 

I suppose, take him all in all, we shall never see a second Lord 
Wilton in the saddle; he goes such a pace, and knows exactly 
how fast he is going. It is a curious hunting fact, that for ten 
men who will jump anything, there is about one who is not afraid 
to gallop. 

‘ Confound Goodman!’ said, one day, Charlie Lindow (and he 
was pretty quick); ‘I think I am there, and I see him half a field 
before me !’ 

When I first saw the High Leicestershire, there were many 
artists: Lord Gardner, the Ollivers, little Gilmour, Sterling Craw- 
ford, the Suttons (who ought to be painted in one picture, sur- 
rounded with a wreath of ‘ brushes’); Whyte-Melville, who now has 
his wreath. It was Dick Sutton, I think, who, like our old school- 
fellow, wept because there were no more worlds to conquer; and 
never went out shooting, because he never missed, or out hunting, 
because he was always first. I believe the man who enjoys shoot- 
ing is he who never hits but by accident: when a suicidal pheasant 
falls, he is indeed happy, and exclaims with the Latin poet, 


‘ Here, here; I am he who did it ;’ 


while Lord Rangerfield is in a fit because he has missed one 
‘ rocketer.’ I wish I knew the names of a tenth part of the farmers 
who rode well in the midland counties, that I might register them 
in this paper; and such good fellows should be remembered and 
recorded by one who owes them so much. I shall never forget the 
first time I asked my way in the Fitzwilliam country. 

‘ Want to go to Elton Thorns to-morrow.’ 

‘Well, you go so-and-so, till you come to so-and-so; then ask 
for Jack Orme, and he will give you some pork-pie and sherry, and 
ride on with you.’ 

It is the history of hunting countries—foxes and friendship, 
pheasants and foes. I love a farmer; and the greatest compliment 
I have ever been paid was one which I overheard one day from one 
of them, when hounds checked suddenly right in the glorious ‘ open’ 
before the great Kimbolton woods. I ventured to suggest that the 
fox was forward ; that he had not gone to the left, as the sheep were 
quiet ; that he was away to the right, as a flock of pigeons was 
frightened. I was right for once; and as Farmer Thomas thrust 
his big bay horse through a ‘ bullfinch,’ he muttered, ‘ Good chap, 
good chap! ought to be a farmer.’ 

While I think of it—for this is a roving diary, and records things 
as they come back to the memory (ah, fond recollections of the past, 
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you are both sorrowful and pleasant !)—our county historian says, 
all men who can ride screws over a country, ride also more or less 
upon Pegasus; and, entre nous, he must have been used up, and 
an awful screw years ago; but [ am sure that our prose poet is 
right. 

I wish Pegasus to pull up a minute, and let me write down the 
terrific pace at which the present Earl Fitzwilliam used to gallop 
over a country: his brother George was a harder rider; but ‘ my 
lord’ was always close to hounds, and, as some one said, was going 
best pace when you thought he was standing still. But, to be sure, 
he had (I speak of 1851-52, when it rained for four months, when 
all the hair came off our horses’ legs, and kindly masters would not 
send a servant to cover, much less have out a second horse) the best 
stud I ever saw; and if Morocco by Mulatto was not a grand horse, 
a speedy and safe conveyance, I have never seen one. 

I shall never forget that season, nor the expression of the face 
of the faithful M— (whom some of your readers will remember, as 
he did their fathers’ grandmothers, the scandals about their lovers, 
and the ladies they loved); at least, I don’t. 

‘Sunday, sir! yes, sir; and of course it’s a fine hunting day; 
hounds will hardly keep in the kennel. You must go to town and 
get your hair cut, though, to-night ; for Henry says that there is not 
a hair on any of the legs of the stud, and all your clothes are wet to 
the skin.’ 

‘ What o’clock—One, sir ?’ 

‘ Called the Captain ?’ 

‘No, sir; you know he never gets up on Sunday; and besides, 
his gentleman told me that, as he had two lame, he thought he 
should not get up till Catworth gorse on Wednesday.’ 

And then what fine riders used to come out of the Household 
Brigade and the cavalry, and from the universities !—but it would 
require a book as big as an Army List to chronicle them. But I 
must hark back. I shall not easily forget the first day I hunted 
with the ‘ Queen’s.’ The meet was at Southall, between Hanwell 
and Ealing, and I rode down. Going through Ealing, I was passed 
by Lord Chesterfield’s coach, the Taglioni, on which he drove a 
curious load. Among them I can remember Lord Pembroke, Count 
D’Orsay (got up after that style which, good or bad, was his own), 
and another individual who has since that day’s hunting made some 
noise in the world—Prince Louis Napoleon! The future Emperor 
of the French used to ride well, and was very hard; Lord Chester- 
field sometimes very hard ; and Lord Pembroke, whose stud was per- 
fection, very seldom. I think we had had what somebody called ‘ an 
early vegetable run,’ and with the fine Harrow country before us, 
kept in market-gardens. I know that we thought it good fun. In 
those days, ‘ consule Chesterfield,’ it was rather the right thing to 
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send some of your stud up from the shires, and get a few days 
with Davis at the end of the season. I can just remember Colonel 
Standish and Sir Henry Peyton—two of Davis’s pets—Lord A. - 
St. Maur, and other dandies (there were ‘ dandies’ on the earth in 
those days), and they used to try and cut one another down; but 
none of them could beat the huntsman Charles Davis, who glided 
over a country like a bird. And then what a swell he was when he 
rode up the course at Ascot! and how fond he was of hunting! I 
met him once in Oxford-street, and he said, 

‘Why, sir, you do not look in condition; I am sure you do not 
hunt enough.’ 

I said, ‘ Four days a week usually ; six, when I can get a horse.’ 

‘ Then, depend on it, your constitution, like mine, requires seven 
days,’ was the reply. 

I have seen some jolly days with the Royal Staggers, and some 
fine runs. From Pole Hill to Paddington was the ne plus ultra of 
a clipper; and if it was not very ‘deep,’ it was a nice galloping 
country. 

‘ What place is this ?’ asked a man one day, as he neatly doubled 
a fence into the Finchley road. 

‘ That be London,’ said a road-scraper, who, for a wonder, was 
not deaf. 

There was a fine run too one day from the New Lodge at Ascot, 
when horses and hounds stopped on a hill beyond Henley, the deer 
fairly beating them and getting away. A ludicrous incident marked 
the ‘ uncarting’ that day. Two men who were not afraid to go 
hired two horses of William Tollit. When they found their mounts, 
the two animals were so thin that they were ashamed, and had 
them hidden by the side of a haystack till the hounds were layed 
on; then they got up, but to avoid the ‘field,’ which, as often hap- 
pens till it gets warm, preferred to ‘’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on 
the ’ard "igh road,’ to jumping, they kept in the park, and were 
rewarded by seeing the hounds blazing away towards a great park 
paling. It was too late to repent or to retreat ; for the ‘ road’ could 
now see them, and both confessed afterwards that their horses would 
not refuse ; so at it they went, and landed safely over one of really 
the biggest bits of timber I have seen jumped; I have read of six 
feet, seven feet—and eight feet in Ireland. The horses turned out 
to be the remains of two of the finest ever ridden, the Creeper and 
Tom Tug. Young and sound, they would have been worth 5001. 
each ; even in their ashes burned the wonted fires; and they were 
not the first to stop on that cruel hill. 
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THE LOVELS OF ARDEN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


Cuarter X XX, THe NEAREST way TO CARLSRUHE. 


A Great event befell George Fairfax in the spring of the new year. 
He received a summons to Lyvedon, and arrived there only in time 
to attend his uncle’s death-bed. The old man died, and was buried 
in the tomb of his forefathers—a spacious vaulted chamber beneath 
Lyvedon church—and George Fairfax reigned in his stead. Since 
his brother’s death he had known that this was to be, and had 
accepted the fact as a matter of course. His succession caused him 
very little elation. He was glad to have unlimited ready-money, 
but, in the altered aspect of his life, he did not care much for the 
estate. With Geraldine Challoner for his wife, the possession of 
such a place as Lyvedon would have been very agreeable to him. 
He could have almost resigned himself to the ordinary country gen- 
tleman’s life: to be a magnate in the county; to attend at petty 
sessions, and keep himself well posted in parochial questions ; to 
make himself a terror to the soul of poachers, and to feel that his 
youth was over. But now it was different. He had no wife, nor 
any prospect of a wife. He had no definite plans for his future. 
For a long time he had been going altogether the wrong way ; lead- 
ing a roving, desultory kind of existence ; living amongst men whose 
habits and principles were worse than his own. 

He sent for his mother, and installed her as mistress of Lyve- 
don. The place and the position suited her to admiration. He 
spent a month in dawdling about the neighbourhood, taking stock 
of his new possessions, now and then suggesting some alteration or 
improvement, but always too lazy to carry it out; strolling in the 
park with a couple of dogs and a cfgar, or going fly-fishing along 
the bank of a little winding river ; driving in an open carriage with 
his mother ; yawning over a book or a newspaper all the evening, 
and then sitting up till late into the night, writing letters which might 
just as easily have been written in the day. His manner made his 
mother anxious. Once, with a sigh, she ventured to say how much 
she regretted the breaking-off his engagement to Lady Geraldine. 

‘ You were so admirably adapted for each other,’ she said. 

‘Yes, mother, admirably adapted, no doubt ; but you see we did 
not love each other.’ He felt a little pang of remorse as he said this, 
for it misgave him that Geraldine had loved him. ‘ It would have 
been like those chestnut ponies you drive ; they go very well together, 
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and look superb, but they are always snapping at each other’s heads. 
I don’t mean to say that Geraldine and I would have quarrelled— 
one might as well try to quarrel with a rock—but we shouldn’t have 
got on. In short, I have a prejudice in favour of marrying a woman 
I could love.’ 

‘ And yet I thought you were so much attached to her.’ 

‘I was—in the way of friendship. Her society had become a 
kind of habit with me. I do really like her, and shall always con- 
sider her one of the handsomest and cleverest women I know ; but it 
was a mistake to ask her to marry me, and might have been a fatal 
one. You will say, of course, that a man ought not to make that 
kind of mistake. I quite agree with you there; but I made it, and 
I think it infinitely better to pull up even at an awkward point than 
to make two lives miserable.’ 

Mrs. Fairfax sighed, and shook her head doubtfully. 

‘0, George, George, I’m afraid there was some newer fancy— 
some secret reason for your conduct to poor Geraldine,’ she said in 
a reproachful tone. 

‘ My dear mother, I have a dozen fancies in a month, and rarely 
know my own mind for a week at a stretch ; but I do know that I 
never really loved Geraldine Challoner, and that it is better for me 
to be free from an ill-advised engagement.’ 

Mrs. Fairfax did not venture to press the question any farther. 
She had her suspicions, and her suspicions pointed to Clarissa. 
But Clarissa now being married and fairly out of the way, she had 
some faint hope that her son would return to his old allegiance, and 
that she might even yet have Geraldine Challoner for her daughter. 
In the mean time she was fain to be patient, and to refrain from any 
irritating persistence upon a subject that was very near to her heart. 

So far as her own interests were concerned, it would have been 
a pleasant thing for Mrs. Fairfax that her son should remain a 
bachelor. The sovereignty of Lyvedon was a pure and perfect de- 
light to her. The place was the home of her childhood ; and there 
was not a thicket in the park, or a flower-bed in the garden, that was 
not familiar and dear to her. Ftvery corner of the sombre old rooms 
—in which the furniture had been unchanged for a century—had 
its tender associations. All the hopes and dreams of her long-van- 
ished youth came back to her, faint and pale, like faded flowers shut 
in the leaves of a book. And in the event of her son’s marriage, 
she must of course resign all this—must make a new home for 
herself outside the walls of Lyvedon; for she was not a woman to 
accept a secondary place in any household. Considering the ques- 
tion merely from a selfish point of view, she had every reason to be 
satisfied with the existing state of things; but it was not of herself 
she thought. She saw her son restless and unsettled, and had a 
secret conviction that he was unhappy. There had been much in 
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the history of his past life that had troubled her; and for his future 
her chief hope had been in the security of a judicious marriage. She 
was a woman of strong religious feeling, and had shed many bitter 
tears and prayed many prayers on account of this beloved son. 

The beloved son in the mean while dawdled away life in a very 
unsatisfactory manner. He found the roads and lanes about Lyve- 
don remarkable for nothing but their dust. There were wild flowers, 
of course—possibly nightingales and that sort of thing; but he pre- 
ferred such imported bouquets, grown on the flowery slopes of the 
Mediterranean, as he could procure to order at Covent-garden ; and 
the song of nightingales in the dusky after-dinner-time made him 
melancholy. The place was a fine old place, and it was undoubt- 
edly a good thing to possess it; but George Fairfax had lived too 
wild a life to find happiness in the simple pleasures of a Kentish 
squire. So, after enduring the placid monotony of Lyvedon for a 
couple of months, he grew insufferably weary all at once, and told 
his mother that he was going to the Black Forest. 

‘It’s too early to shoot capercailzies,’ he said, ‘ but I daresay I 
shall find something to do. I’m nothing but a bore to you here, 
mother; and you can amuse yourself, while I’m gone, in carrying 
out any of the improvements we’ve discussed.’ 

Mrs. Fairfax assured her son that his presence was always a 
delight to her, but that, of course, ‘there was nothing in the world 
she desired so much as his happiness, and that it had been a pain 
to her to see him otherwise than happy. 

‘T had hoped that the possession of this place would have given 
you so much occupation,’ she said, ‘that you would have gone into 
parliament and made a position for yourself.’ 

‘My dear mother, I never had any affection for politics; and, 
unless a man could be a modern Pitt, I don’t see the use of that 
kind of thing. Every young Englishman turns his face towards the 
House of Commons, as the sunflower turns to the sun-god ; and see 
what a charming level of mediocrity we enjoy in consequence thereof.’ 

‘ Anything that would occupy your mind, George,’ remonstrated 
Mrs. Fairfax. 

‘The question is, whether I have any mind to be occupied, 
mother,’ replied the young man with a laugh. ‘I think the average 
modern intellect, when it knows its own capacity, rarely soars above 
billiards. That is a science; and what can a man be more than 
scientific ?’ 

‘It is so easy to laugh the subject down in that way, George,’ re- 
turned the mother with a sigh. ‘But a man has duties to perform.” 

‘Surely not a man with an estate like this, mother! I can 
never understand that talk about the duties of a rich man, except 
to pay his income-tax properly. A fellow with a wife and children, 
and no income to speak of, has duties, of course—imprimis, the duty 
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of working for his belongings ; but what are the privileges of wealth, 
if one may not take life as one pleases ?’ 

‘O, George, George, I used to hope such great things of 

ou!’ 

‘The fond delusion common to maternity, my dearest mother. 
A brat learns his A B C a shade quicker than other children, or 
construes Qui fit Maecenas with tolerable correctness ; and straight- 
way the doting mother thinks her lad is an embryo Canning. You 
should never have hoped anything of me, except that I would love 
you dearly all my life. You have made that very easy to me.’ 

Mr. Fairfax took his portmanteau and departed, leaving his ser- 
vant to carry the rest of his luggage straight to Paris, and await 
his master’s arrival at one of the hotels in the Rue de Rivoli. The 
master himself took a somewhat circuitous route, and began his 
journey to the Black Forest by going down to Holborough. 

‘I can take a steamer from Hull to Hamburg,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘and push on from there to Carlsruhe.’ 

He wanted to see Clarissa again. He knew that she was at 
Arden Court, and that Lady Laura Armstrong was not at Hale 
Castle. He wanted to see her; his ulterior views were of the 
vaguest ; but that passionate yearning to see her, to hear the sweet 
winning voice, to look into the soft hazel eyes, was strong upon him. 
It was a year since the day he dined in Clarges-street ; and in all 
that year he had done his uttermost to forget her, had hated him- 
self for the weakness which made her still dearer to him than any 
other woman ; and then, alike angry with her and with himself, had 
cried, with Wilmot Earl of Rochester, 


‘ Such charms by nature you possess, 
*T were madness not to love you.’ 


He went up to London early one morning, and straight from 
London to Holborough, where he arrived late in the evening. He 
slept at the chief inn of the place; and in the golden summer noon- 
tide set out for Arden Court—not to make a formal visit, but rather 
to look about him in a somewhat furtive way. He did not care to 
make his advent known to Daniel Granger just yet ; perhaps, indeed, 
he might find it expedient to avoid any revelation of himself to that 
gentleman. He wanted to find out all he could of Clarissa’s habits, 
so that he might contrive an interview with her. He had seen the 
announcement of the baby’s birth, and O, what a bitter pang the 
commonplace paragraph had given him! Never before had the fact 
that she was another man’s wife come home to him so keenly. He 
tried to put the subject out of his thoughts, to forget that there 
had been a son born to the house of Granger ; but often in the dreary 
spring twilight, walking among the oaks of Lyvedon, he had said to 
himself, ‘ Her child ought to have been heir to this place.’ 
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He went in at the lodge gate, and strolled idly into the park, 
not being at all clear as to how he was to bring about what he 
wanted. The weather was lovely—weather in which few people, 
untrammelled by necessity, would have cared to remain indoors. 
There was just the chance that Mrs. Granger might be strolling in 
the park herself, and the still more remote contingency that she 
might be alone. He was quite prepared for the possibility of meet- 
ing her accompanied by the lynx-eyed Miss Granger; and was not a 
man to be thrown off his guard or taken at a disadvantage, come 
what might. 

The place wore its fairest aspect: avenues of elms, that had 
begun to grow when England was young; gigantic oaks dotted 
here and there upon the undulating open ground, reputed a thou- 
sand years old; bright young plantations of rare fir and pine, that 
had a pert crisp newness about them, like the air of a modern 
dandy ; everywhere the appearance of that perfect care and culture 
which is the most conclusive evidence of unlimited wealth. 

George Fairfax looked round him with a sigh. The scene he 
looked upon was very fair. It was not difficult to understand how 
dear association might have made so beautiful a spot to such a girl 
as Clarissa. She had told him she would give the world to win 
back her lost home; and she had given—something less than the 
world—only herself. ‘ Paris is worth a mass,’ said the great Henry ; 
and Clarissa’s perjury was only one more of the many lies which 
men and women have told to compass their desires. 

He kept away from the carriage-roads, loitering in the remoter 
regions of the park, and considering what he should do. He did 
not want to present himself at the Court as a formal visitor. In the 
first place, it would have been rather difficult to give any adequate 
reason for his presence in Holborough ; and in the second, he had 
an unspeakable repugnance to any social intercourse with Clarissa’s 
husband. 

How he was ever to see her in the future without that hideous 
hypocrisy of friendliness towards Daniel Granger, he knew not; but 
he knew that it would cost him dearly to take the hand of the man 
who had supplanted him. 

He wandered on till he came to a dell where the ground was 
broken a good deal, and where the fern seemed to grow more luxu- 
riantly than in any other part of the park. There was a glimpse of 
blue water at the bottom of the slope—a narrow strip of a streamlet 
running between swampy banks, where the forget-me-nots and pale 
water-plants ran riot. This verdant valley was sheltered by some 
of the oldest hawthorns George Fairfax had ever seen—very Methu- 
selahs of trees, whose grim old trunks and crooked branches time 
had twisted into the queerest shapes, and whose massive boles and 
strange excrescences of limb were covered with the moss of past 
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generations. It was such a valley as Gustave Doré would love to 
draw ; a glimpse of wilderness in the midst of cultivation. 

There were not wanted figures to brighten the landscape. A 
woman dressed in white sat under one of the hawthorns, with a baby 
on her lap; and a nursemaid, in gayer raiment, stood by, looking 
down at the child. 

How well George Fairfax remembered the slight girlish figure, 
and the day when he had come upon it unawares in Marley-wood ! 
He stood a few paces off, and listened to the soft sweet voice. 

Clarissa was talking to her baby in the unintelligible mother- 
language inspired by the occasion. A baby just able to smile at her, 
and coo and crow and chuckle in that peculiarly unctuous manner 
common to babies of amiable character; a fair blue-eyed baby, big 
and bonny, with soft rings of flaxen hair upon his pink young head, 
and tender little arms that seemed meant for nothing so much as to 
be kissed. 

After a good deal of that sweet baby-talk, there was a little dis- 
cussion between the mistress and maid; and then the child was 
wrapped up as carefully as if destruction were in the breath of the 
softest June zephyr. Mr. Fairfax was afraid the mother was going 
away with the child, and that his chance would be lost ;_ but it was not 
so. The maid tripped off with the infant, after it had been brought 
back two or three times to be half smothered with kisses—kisses 
which it seemed to relish in its own peculiar way, opening its mouth 
to receive them, as if they had been something edible. The baby 
was carried away at last, and Clarissa took up a book and began to 
read. 

George Fairfax waited till the maid had been gone about ten 
minutes, and then came slowly down the hollow to the spot where 
Clarissa was seated. The rustle ofthe fern startled her; she looked 
up, and saw him standing by her side. It was just a year since he 
had surprised her in Mr. Wooster’s garden at Henley. She had 
thought of him very much in that time, but less since the birth of 
her boy. She turned very pale at sight of him ; and when she tried 
to speak, the words would not come: her lips only moved tremu- 
lously. 

‘I hope I did not alarm you very much,’ he said, ‘ by the sud- 
denness of my appearance. I thought I heard your voice just now 
speaking to some one’—he had not the heart to mention her baby 
—‘and came down here to look for you. What a charming spot 
it is!’ 

She had recovered her self-possession by this time, and was able 
to answer him quite calmly. 

‘Yes, it is very pretty. It was a favourite spot of Austin’s. I 
have at least a dozen sketches of it done by him. But I did not 
know you were in Yorkshire, Mr. Fairfax.’ 
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She wondered whether he was staying at Hale; and then it 
flashed upon her that there had been a reconciliation between him 
and Lady Geraldine. 

‘I have not been long in Yorkshire. Iam merely here en pas- 
sant, in short. My only excuse for approaching you lies in the fact 
that I have come to talk to you about your brother.’ 

‘About Austin!’ exclaimed Clarissa, with a look of alarm. 
‘ There is nothing wrong—he is well, I hope ?’ 

‘ Pray don’t alarm yourself. -Yes, he is tolerably well, I believe ; 
and there is nothing wrong—nothing that need cause you any im- 
mediate concern, at least. I am going to Paris, and I thought you 
might be glad to send some message.’ 

‘You are very kind to think of that ; yes, I shall be glad to send 
to him. He is not a good correspondent, and I get very anxious 
about him sometimes. What you said just now seemed to imply 
that there was something wrong. Pray be candid with me, Mr. 
Fairfax.’ 

He did not answer her immediately ; in fact, for the moment he 
scareely was conscious of her words. He was looking at the beau- 
tiful face—looking at it with a repressed passion that was deeper 
and more real than any he had ever felt in his life. His thoughts 
wandered away from Austin Lovel. He was thinking what he would 
have given, what peril he would have dared, to call this woman his 
own. All this lower world seemed nothing to him when weighed 
against her; and in such a moment a man of his stamp rarely re- 
members any other world. 

‘There is something wrong,’ repeated Clarissa with increasing 
anxiety. ‘I entreat you to tell me the truth !’ 

‘Yes, there is something wrong,’ he answered vaguely; and 
then, wrenching his mind away from those wild speculations as to 
what he would or would not do to win Daniel Granger’s wife, he 
went on in another tone: ‘‘ The truth is, my dear Mrs. Granger, 
I was in Paris last winter, and saw something of your brother’s 
mode of life; and I cannot say that I consider it a satisfactory one. 
You have sent him a good deal of money since I saw you last, I 
daresay? Pray understand that there is nothing intrusive or im- 
pertinent in my question. I only wish to be some use to you, if I 
ean.’ 

‘I am sure of that. Yes; Ihave sent him what I could—about 
four hundred pounds—since last June ; and he has been very grate- 
ful, poor fellow! He ought to know that he is welcome to every 
shilling I have. I could send him much more, of course, if I cared 
to ask my husband for money.’ 

‘It is wiser to trust to your own resources. And I doubt if the 
command of much money would be a positive benefit to your brother. 
You have asked me to be candid; and I shall obey you, even at the 
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hazard of giving you pain. There is a kind of constitutional weak- 
ness in your brother’s nature. He is a man open to every influence, 
and not always governed by the best influences. I saw a good deal 
of him when I was last in Paris, and I saw him most in the fastest 
society, amongst people who petted him for the sake of his genius 
and vivacity, but who would turn their backs upon him to-morrow if 
he were no longer able to amuse them; the set into which an artist 
is so apt to fall when his home influences are not strong enough to 
keep him steady, and when he has that lurking disposition to Bohe- 
mianism which has been the bane of your brother’s life. I speak 
entirely without reserve, you see.’ 

‘I am grateful to you for doing so. Poor Austin! if he had 
only chosen more wisely! But his wife is fond of him, you say ?’ 

‘Too fond of him, perhaps; for she is very much given to tor- 
ment him with jealous outbreaks ; and he is not a man to take that 
sort of thing pleasantly. She does not go into society with him; 
indeed, I doubt if half-a-dozen out of the people whom he lives 
amongst know that he has a wife. I found his social position con- 
siderably improved ; thanks to your remittances, no doubt. He was 
still in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard—as, of course, you know—but 
had moved a stage lower down, and had furnished a painting-room 
in the stereotyped style—Flemish carved buffets, dingy tapestry from 
a passage behind the Rue Richelieu, and a sprinkling of bric-a-brac 
from the Quai Voltaire. The poor little woman and her children 
were banished ; and he had a room full of visitors chattering round 
him while he painted. You know his wonderful facility. The atmo- 
sphere was cloudy with tobacco-smoke ; and the men were drinking 
that abominable concoction of wormwood with which young France 
cultivates madness and early doom.’ 

‘It is not a pleasant picture,’ said Clarissa with a profound sigh. 

‘No, my dear Mrs. Granger; but it is a faithful one. Mr. 
Lovel had won a certain reputation for his airy style of art, and was 
beginning to get better prices for his pictures ; but I fancy he has 
a capacity for spending money, and an inability to save it, which 
would bring him always to the same level of comparative insolvency. 
I have known so many men like that; and a man who begins in 
that way so rarely ends in any other way.’ 

‘What am I to do!’ exclaimed Clarissa piteously ; ‘ what can I 
do to help him ?’ 

‘T am almost at a loss to suggest anything. Perhaps if you were 
on the spot, your influence might do something. I know he loves 
you, and is more moved by the mention of your name than by any 
sermon one could preach to him. But I suppose there is no chance 
of your being in Paris.’ 

‘I don’t know. Mr. Granger talked some time ago of spending 
the autumn abroad, and asked me if I should like to see a New- 
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Year’s day in Paris. I think, if I were to express a wish about it, 
he would take me there; and it would be such happiness to me to 
see Austin!’ And then Mrs. Granger thought of her baby, and 
wondered whether the atmosphere of Paris would be favourable to 
that rare and beauteous blossom; whether the tops-and-bottoms of 
the French capital: would agree with his tender digestive machinery, 
and if the cowkeepers of the Faubourg St. Honoré were an honest 
and unadulterating race. The very notion of taking the treasure 
away from his own nurseries, his own cow, his own goat-chaise, was 
enough to make her shudder. 

‘It would be the best chance for his redemption. A little 
womanly kindness and counsel from you to the wife might bring 
about a happier state of things in his home; and a man who can be 
happy at home is in a measure saved. It is hardly possible for your 
brother to mix much with the people amongst whom I saw him with- 
out injury to himself. They are people to whom dissipation is the 
very salt of life; people who breakfast at the Moulin Rouge at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and eat ices at midnight to the music of 
the cascade in the Bois; people to be seen at every race-meeting ; 
men who borrow money at seventy-five per cent to pay for opera- 
boxes and dinners at the Café Riche, and who manage the rest of 
their existence on credit.’ 

‘ But what could my influence do against such friends as these ?’ 
asked Clarissa in a hopeless tone. 

‘Who can say? It might do wonders. I know your brother has 
a heart, and that you have power to touch it. Take my advice, Mrs. 
Granger, and try to be in Paris as soon as you can.’ 

‘T will,’ she answered fervently. ‘I would do anything to save 
him.’ She looked at her watch, and rose from the seat under the 
hawthorn. ‘It is nearly two o’clock,’ she said, ‘and I must go back 
to the house. You will come to luncheon, of course ?’ 

‘Thanks—no. I have an engagement that will take me back 
to the town immediately.’ 

‘But Mr. Granger will be surprised to hear that you have been 
here without calling upon him.’ 

‘Need Mr. Granger hear of my coming ?’ George Fairfax asked 
in a low tone. 

Clarissa flushed scarlet. 

‘I have no secrets from my husband, Mr. Fairfax,’ she said, 
‘even about trifles.’ 

‘Ten thousand pardons! I scarcely want to make my presence 
here a secret; but, in short, I came solely to speak to you about a 
subject in which I knew you were deeply interested, and I had not 
contemplated calling upon Mr. Granger.’ 

They were walking slowly up the grassy slope as they talked ; 
and after this there came a silence, during which Clarissa quickened 
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her pace a little, George Fairfax keeping still by her side. Her 
heart beat faster than its wont ; and she had a vague sense of danger 
in this man’s presence—a sense of a net being woven round her, a 
lurking suspicion that this apparent interest in her brother veiled 
some deeper feeling. 

They came out of the hollow, side by side, into a short areade of 
flowering limes, at the end of which there was a broad sweep of open 
grass. A man on a deep-chested strong-limbed gray horse was 
riding slowly towards them across the grass—Daniel Granger. 

That picture of his wife walking in the little avenue of limes, 
with George Fairfax by her side, haunted Mr. Granger with a strange 
distinctness in days to come,—the slight white-robed figure against 
the background of sunlit greenery; the young man’s handsome head, 
uncovered, and stooping a little as he spoke to his companion. 

The master of Arden Court dismounted, and led his horse by = 
the bridle as he came forward to meet Mr. Fairfax. The two men 
shook hands ; but not very warmly. The encounter mystified Daniel 
Granger a little. It was strange to find a man he had supposed to 
be at the other end of England strolling in the park with his wife, 
and that man the one about whom he had had many a dreary half- 
hour of brooding. He waited for an explanation, however, without 
any outward show of surprise. The business was simple and natural 
enough, no doubt, he told himself. 

‘Have you been to the house ?’ he asked ; ‘I have been out all 
the morning.’ 

‘No; I was on my way there, when I came upon Mrs. Granger 
in the most romantic spot yonder. I felt that [ was rather early for 
a morning-call, even in the depths of the country, and had strolled 
out of the beaten path to get rid of an hour or so.’ 

‘I did not know you were in Yorkshire,’ said Mr. Granger, 
not in the most cordial tone. ‘You are staying at Hale, I sup- 
pose ?’ 

‘No; Lady Laura is away, you know.’ 

‘ Ah—to be sure; I had forgotten.’ 

‘I am spending a few days with a bachelor friend in Holborough. 
I am off to Germany before the week is out.’ 

Mr. Granger was not sorry to hear this. He was not jealous 
of George Fairfax. If anybody had suggested the possibility of his 
entertaining such a sentiment, that person would have experienced 
the full force of Daniel Granger’s resentment ; but this was just the 
one man whom he fancied his wife might have cared for a little 
before her marriage. He was not a man given to petty jealousies ; 
and of late, since the birth of his son, there had been growing up in 
his mind a sense of security in his wife’s fidelity—her affection even. 
The union between them had seemed very perfect after the advent 
of the child; and the master of Arden Court felt almost as if 
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there were nothing upon this earth left for him to desire. But 
he was a little puzzled by the presence of George Fairfax, never- 
theless. 

Holborough was a small place; and he began to speculate im- 
mediately upon the identity of this bachelor friend of Mr. Fairfax’s. 
It was not a garrison town. The young men of the place were for 
the most part small professional men—bhalf-a-dozen lawyers and 
doctors, two or three curates, a couple of bankers’ sons, an auctioneer 
or two, ranking vaguely between the trading and professional classes, 
and the sons. of tradesmen. Among them all Mr. Granger could 
remember no one likely to be a friend of George Fairfax. It might 
possibly be one of the curates ; but it seemed scarcely probable that 
Mr. Fairfax would come two hundred and fifty miles to abide three 
days with a curate. Nor was it the season of partridges. There 
was no shooting to attract Mr. Fairfax to the neighbourhood of 
Holborough. There was trout, certainly, to be found in abundance 
in brooks, and river within a walk of the town; and Mr. Fairfax 
might be passionately fond of fly-fishing. 

‘You will come in and have some luncheon, of course,’ Mr. 
Granger said, when they came to the gateway, where George Fair- 
fax pulled up, and began to wish them good-bye. Not to ask the 
man to eat and drink would have seemed to him the most unnatural 
thing in the world. 

‘Thanks. Ithink I had better deny myself that pleasure,’ Mr. 
Fairfax said doubtfully. ‘ The day is getting on, and—and I have 
an engagement for the afternoon.’ (‘ Trout, no doubt,’ thought Mr. 
Granger.) ‘I have seen you, that is the grand point. I could 
not leave Yorkshire without paying my respects to you and Mrs. 
Granger.’ 

‘ Do you leave so soon ?’ 

‘ To-morrow, I think.’ 

‘A hurried journey for trout,’ thought Mr. Granger. 

He insisted upon the visitor coming in to luncheon. George 
Fairfax was not very obdurate. It was so sweet to be near the 
woman he loved, and he had not the habit of refusing himself the 
things that were sweet to him. They went into the small dining- 
room. The luncheon-bell had rung a quarter of an hour ago, and 
Miss Granger was waiting for her parents, with an air of placid self 
abnegation, by an open window. 

There was a good deal of talk during luncheon, but the chief 
talker was George Fairfax. Clarissa was grave, and somewhat ab- 
sent. She was thinking of her brother Austin, and the gloomy 
account of him which she had just heard. It was hardly a surprise 
to her. His letters had been few and far between, and they had 
not been hopeful, or, at the best, brightened by only a flash of hope- 
fulness, which was more like bravado, now and then. His necessity 
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for money, too, had seemed without limit. She was planning her 
campaign. Come what might, she must contrive some means of 
being in Paris before long. Mr. Fairfax was going on to Carlsruhe, 
that was an advantage; for something in his manner to-day had told 
her that he must always be more or less than her friend. She had 
a vague sense that his eagerness to establish a confidence between 
her and himself was a menace of danger to her. 

‘If I can only go to Austin myself,’ she thought, ‘there need 
be no intermediary.’ 

Luncheon was over, and still Mr. Fairfax lingered—strangely 
indifferent to the waning of an afternoon which seemed peculiarly 
advantageous for fly-fishing, Mr. Granger thought. They went into 
the drawing-room, and Mr. Fairfax dawdled an hour away talking of 
Lyvedon, and giving a serio-comie description of himself in the novel 
character of a country gentleman. It was not till Mr. Granger had 
looked at his watch once or twice in a surreptitious manner, think- 
ing of an engagement to meet his architect for the inspection of some 
dilapidated cottages on the newest part of his estate, that the visitor 
rose to depart. Daniel Granger had quite warmed to him by this 
time. His manner was so natural in its pleasant airiness: it was 
not easy to think there could be any lurking evil beneath such a 
show of candour. 

* *Can’t you stay and dine with us?’ asked Mr. Granger; ‘ or 
will you go back to Holborough and fetch your friend? We shall 
be very glad to know him, if we don’t know him already.’ 

Ifa blush had been possible to George Fairfax, this friendly 
speech would have raised it; but the capacity had departed from 
him before he left Eton. He did feel ashamed of himself never- 
theless. 

‘You are more than good,’ he said, ‘ but my friend seldom goes 
anywhere. Good-bye.’ 

He made his adieux with an agreeable abruptness, not caring to 
prolong the dinner question. Such men as he tell lies without 
stint upon occasion; but the men are few to whom it is actually 
congenial to lie. He was glad to get away even from the woman 
he loved, and the sense of shame was strong upon him as he de- 
parted. 

If his mother, who was anxiously awaiting a letter from Paris 
or Carlsruhe, could haye known of his presence here in this place, to 
which his father had come years ago to betray her! If she who 
loved him so fondly, and was so full of prayers and hopes for his 
future, could have seen him so utterly on the wrong road, what bitter 
shame and lamenting there would have been in the halls of Lyve- 
don that day—those deserted halls in which the lady sat alone 
among the sombre old-world grandeurs of oak and tapestry, and 
sighed for her absent son ! 
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Instead of going straight back to the Holborough high-road, Mr. 
Fairfax struck across the woods by that path which led to the mill- 
stream and the orchard, where he had parted from Clarissa on that 
cheerless October night nearly three years ago. He knew that Mr. 
Lovel was away, and the cottage only tenanted by servants, and he 
had a fancy for looking at the place where he had_been so angry and 
so miserable—the scene of that one rejection which had stung him 
to the very quick, the single humiliation of his successful career. It 
was only the morbid fancy of an idle man, who had an afternoon to 
dispose of somehow. 

Half-way between the Court and the cottage, he heard the jing- 
ling of bells, and presently, flashing and gleaming among the trees, 
he saw a gaily-painted carriage drawn by a pair of goats, with plated 
harness that shone in the sun. Mixed with the joyous jingle of the 
bells, there came the sound of an infant’s laughter. It was the baby 
taking his after-dinner airing, attended by a couple of nurses. A 
turn in the path brought George Fairfax and the heir of Arden face 
to face. 

A sudden impulse seized him—a sudden impulse of tenderness 
for her child, He took the little bundle of rosy babyhood and lace 
and muslin in his arms, and kissed the soft little face as gently as a 
woman, and looked into the innocent blue eyes, dilated to an almost 
impossible extent in a wondering stare, with unspeakable love and 
melancholy in his own. Great heaven! if Clarissa had been his wife, 
this child his son, what a happy man he might have been, what a 
new charm there would have been in the possession of a fine estate, 
what a new zest in life, the savour of which seemed to have departed 
altogether of late ! 

He put the little one back into his cushioned seat in the goat- 
chaise with supreme care and gentleness, not ruffling so much as 
a plume in his dainty white satin hat. 

‘A fine boy, Mrs. Nurse,’ he said, feeling in his waistcoat- 
pocket for bacsheesh ; to which proposition the portly head-nurse, 
who had stared at him, aghast with horror, while he handled the 
infant, assented with enthusiasm. 

‘I never nursed a finer, sir; and I was head-nurse to Lady Fitz- 
Lubin, which my lady had five boys, and not a girl between them; 
and Mrs. Granger does doat on him so. I never see a ma that 
rapt-up in her child.’ 

Mr. Fairfax gave her half a sovereign, stooped down to kiss the 
baby again—it is doubtful if he had ever kissed a baby before—and 
then walked on, wondering at the new sensation. Such a little soft 
thing, that opened its mouth to be kissed, like a petted bird! And 
yet he could contemplate a future in which he should come between 
Clarissa and this child ; he could dream of a possibility which should 
make its mother’s name a shame to this little one. 
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Mr. Granger kept his appointment with the architect, and came 
to the natural conclusion of a rich man upon the subject of dilapi- 
dated buildings. After inspecting the lopsided old cottages, with 
their deep roomy chimneys, in which the farm-labourer loved to sit 
of a night, roasting his ponderous boots, and smoking the pipe of 
meditation, and their impossible staircases, which seemed to have 
been designed with a deliberate view to the breaking of legs and 
endangerment of spines, Mr. Granger made a wry face, and ordered 
that rubbish to be swept away. 

‘ You can build me half a dozen upon the New Arden design,’ 
he said ; ‘ red brick, with stone dressings; and be sure you put a 
tablet with the date in front of each.’ 

He was thinking of his son, anxious that there should be some 
notable improvement, some new building every year, to mark the 
progress of his boy’s existence. 

The farm-labourers and their wives did not look so delighted as 
they might have been by this edict. These benighted souls liked 
the old cottages, lopsided as they were—liked the crooked staircase 
squeezed into a corner of the living room below, the stuffy little dens 
above, with casement windows which only opened on one side, let- 
ting in the smallest modicum of air, and were not often opened at 
all. Cottages on the New Arden model meant stone floors below 
and open rafters above, thorough draughts everywhere, and, worst of 
all, they meant weekly inspection by Miss Granger. The free sons 
and daughters of Hickly-on-the-Hill—this little cluster of houses 
which formed a part of Mr. Granger’s new estate—had rejoiced that 
they were not as the Ardenites; that they could revel in warmth and 
dirt, and eat liver-and-bacon for supper on a Saturday night, without 
any fear of being lectured for their extravagance by the omniscient 
Sophia on the following Monday, convicted of their guilt by the evi- 
dence of the grease in an unwashed frying-pan ; that their children 
could sport on the hillside in garments that were guiltless of strings ; 
that, in short, they were outside the circle of Miss Granger’s sym- 
pathies, and could live their own lives. But that sweet liberty was 
all over now; with the red brick and stone dressings would come 
the Draconian laws of New Arden ; no more corners for the comfort- 
able accumulation of dirt, no more delicious little cupboards for the 
stowing away of rubbish. Everything was to be square and solid and 
stony. They heard Mr. Granger giving orders that the chininey 
was to be flush with the wall, and so on; the stove, an ‘ Oxford 
front,’ warranted to hold not more than a pound and a half of coal; 
no recesses in which old age could sit and croon, no cosy nook for 
the cradle of infancy. 

After this interview with the architect, Mr. Granger rode home 
through Holborough. His way took him past that very hotel 
where George Fairfax was staying—the chief inn of the town, a 
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fine old red-brick building that filled nearly one side of the mar- 
ket-place. 

It happened that just as Mr. Granger rode along the High-street, 
where there were some half a dozen stragglers visible upon a wide 
expanse of pavement, and one carriage waiting at the draper’s, Mr. 
Fairfax walked up the broad steps of the hotel and entered—entered 
with the air of a man who lived there, Daniel Granger thought. 
And he had said that he was staying with a bachelor friend. Mr. 
Granger rode slowly past the principal part of the hotel to an arch- 
way at the end—an archway leading to livery stables, where the 
ostler was lounging. He stopped opposite this archway, and beck- 
oned the man over to him. 

‘ There was a gentleman went into the hotel just now,’ he said ; 
‘ did you see him ?’ 

* Yes, sir, I seed him. Mr. Fairfax; him as was to have mar- 
ried Lady Laura Armstrong’s sister.’ 

‘Is he staying in the house, do you know ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir; came last night, down from London. Shall I take 
him your card, sir ?’ 

‘No, thank you, Giles; I won’t call upon him this afternoon. 
T only wanted to be sure. Good-day.’ 

He rode on. What was the meaning of this lie which George 
Fairfax had told him ? Had it any meaning which it behoved him 
to fathom ? It was strange, at the least—strange enough to make 
Mr. Granger very uncomfortable as he rode slowly back to the Court. 


CuHarTer XXXTI. 


AUSTIN. 


Late in the autumn of that year, Mr. Granger and his house- 
hold took up their abode in Paris. Clarissa had expressed a wish 
to winter in that brilliant city, and Daniel Granger had no greater 
desire than to please her. But, in making any concession of this 
kind, he did it in such a quiet unobtrusive way, that his wife was 
scarcely aware how entirely her wishes had been studied. He was 
too proud a man to parade his affection for her; he kept a check 
upon himself rather, and in a manner regulated his own conduct by 
the standard of hers. There was never any show of devotion on his 
part. The world might have taken them for a couple brought 
together by convenience, and making the best of their loveless 
union. 

So, with regard to the gratification of her wishes, it seemed 
always that the thing which Clarissa desired, happened to suit his 
own humour, rather than that he sacrificed all personal feeling for 
her pleasure. In this Parisian arrangement it had been so, and his 
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wife had no idea that it was entirely on her account that Daniel 
Granger set up his tent in the Faubourg St. Honoré. 

The fair Sophia had, however, a very shrewd suspicion of the 
fact, and, for some weeks prior to the departure from Arden, existed 
in a state of suppressed indignation, which was not good for the 
model villagers ; her powers of observation were, if possible, sharp- 
ened in the matter of cobwebs ; her sense of smell intensified in 
relation to cabbage-water. Nor did she refrain from making herself 
eminently disagreeable to her stepmother. 

‘IT should not have supposed you would so soon be tired of Arden 
Court,’ she remarked pleasantly, during that dreary quarter of an 
hour after dinner which Mr. Granger and his wife and daughter 
were wont to pass in the contemplation of crystallised apricots and 
hothouse grapes, and the exchange of the baldest commonplaces in 
the way of conversation. Perhaps if Clarissa and her husband had 
been alone on such occasions, that air of ceremony might have van- 
ished. The young wife might have drawn her chair a little nearer 
her husband’s, and there might have been some pleasant talk about 
that inexhaustible source of wonder and delight, the baby. But with 
Miss Granger always at hand, the dessert was as ceremonious as if 
there had been a party of eighteen, and infinitely more dreary, lack- 
ing the cheery clatter and buzz of company. She ate five hothouse 
grapes, and sipped half a glass of claret, with as solemn an air as if 
she had been making a libation to the gods. 

Mr. Granger looked up from his plate when his daughter made 
this remark about Arden, and glanced inquiringly at his wife, with 
a shadow of displeasure in his face. Yielding and indulgent as he 
had been to her, there was in his composition something of the stuff 
that makes a tyrant. His wife must love the things that he loved. 
It would have been intolerable to him to suppose that Mrs. Granger 
could grow weary of the house that he had beautified. 

‘I am not tired of the Court,’ Clarissa answered with a sad 
smile. ‘ There are too many recollections to make it dear to me.’ 

Daniel Granger’s face flushed ever so slightly at this speech. It 
was the past, then, and not the present, that rendered the place 
dear to her. 

‘I could never grow tired of Arden,’ she went on; ‘ but I think 
it will be very nice to spend a winter in Paris.’ 

‘Lady Laura Armstrong has put that notion into your head, no 
doubt,’ said Miss Granger, with the faintest suspicion of a sneer. 
She was not very warmly attached to the lady of Hale Castle now- 
adays, regarding her as the chief promoter of Mr. Granger’s mar- 


riage. 
‘ Lady Laura has said that they enjoyed themselves very much 
in Paris the winter before last,’ Clarissa answered frankly; ‘ and 


has promised me plenty of introductions. She even promises that 
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she and Mr. Armstrong will come over for a week or two, while we 
are there.’ 

‘ And poor Lady Geraldine Challoner ?’ 

Miss Granger always exhibited a profound pity for Lady Geral- 
dine, and never lost any opportunity of dwelling upon Mr. Fairfax’s 
bad conduct. 

‘No; I don’t suppose Lady Geraldine would go with them,’ 
Clarissa answered, colouring a little. The name of Geraldine Chal- 
loner was always painful to her. ‘She doesn’t care about going 
anywhere.’ 

‘Perhaps she would not care to run the risk of meeting Mr. 
Fairfax,’ suggested Sophia. 

Mr. Granger looked up again, with that shadow of displeasure 
upon his countenance. 

‘She would not be more likely to meet him in Paris than at 
Hale,’ replied Clarissa. ‘He has gone to Germany.’ 

‘ Yes, for the autumn, he said. Depend upon it, he will spend 
the winter in Paris. I have always observed that those dissipated 
kind of men prefer Paris to London.’ 

‘I don’t-think you have any right to call Mr. Fairfax dissipated, 
Sophia,’ said her father, with an offended air; ‘ and I don’t think 
that his movements can be of the smallest consequence to you, nor 
those of the Hale Castle people either. Clarissa and I have deter- 
mined to spend two or three months in Paris, and we are not in the 
slightest degree dependent upon our English friends for our enjoy- 
ment there. If you are disinclined to accompany us, and would 
rather remain at Arden—’ 

*O, papa, papa!’ cried Sophia, with an injured look, ‘ don’t say 
that ; don’t allow me to think I have grown quite indifferent to you.’ 

‘You have not grown indifferent to me; but I don’t want to 
take you away from home against your wish.’ 

‘ My wish is to be anywhere with you, papa; anywhere—even 
though you may feel me an incumbrance. I could endure the humi- 
liation of feeling that, so long as I was allowed to remain with you.’ 

Mr. Granger gave a sigh that was almost a groan, and, for per- 
haps the first time in his life, it occurred to him that it would be a 
pleasant thing if his only daughter were to fall in love with some 
fortunate youth, and desire to marry him. A curate even. There 
was Tillott. Why shouldn’t she marry Tillott ? He, Daniel Granger, 
would give his child a handsome portion, and they could go through 
life inspecting model cottages, and teaching village children the works 
and ways of all those wicked kings of Israel, who made groves and 
set up the idols of their heathen neighbours ; a pure and virtuous 
and useful life, without question, if tempered with some considera- 
tion for the feelings of the model cottagers, and some mercy for the 
brains of the humble scholars. 

Srconp Series, Vou. V. F.S. Vou. XV. KK 
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In the interval between this little after-dinner scene and the 
departure from Arden, Mr. Granger invited Mr. Tillott to dinner two 
or three times, and watched him with the eyes of anxiety as he con- 
versed with Sophia. But although the curate was evidently eager 
to find favour in the sight of the damsel, the damsel herself showed 
no sign of weakness. Mr. Granger sighed, and told himself that 
the lamp of hope burned dimly in this quarter. 

‘ She really ought to marry,’ he said to himself. ‘ A girl of her 
energetic indefatigable nature would be a treasure to some man, and 
she is only wasting herself here. Perhaps in Paris we shall meet 
some one ;’ and then there arose before Mr. Granger the vision of 
some foreign adventurer, seeking to entangle the wealthy English 
‘meess’ in his meshes. Paris might be a dangerous place; but with 
such a girl as Sophia, there could be no fear ; she was a young woman 
who might be trusted to walk with unfaltering steps through the most 
tortuous pathways of this life, always directing herself aright, and 
coming in at the finish just at that very point at which a well- 
brought- up young person should arrive. 

Mr. Granger made his Parisian arrangements on the large scale 
which became him as a landed gentleman of unlimited wealth. A 
first floor of some ten spacious rooms was selected in one of the 
bran -new stone mansions in a bran-new street in the fashionable 
Faubourg ; a house that seemed to have been built for the habita- 
tion of giants; a house made splendid by external decoration in 
carved stonework, garlands of stone-fruit and flowers, projecting lion- 
heads, caryatides, and so on; no gloomy porte-cochzre, but a street- 
door, through which a loaded drag might have been driven without 
damage to the hats of the outside passengers. A house glorified 
within by egy-and-dart mouldings, white enamelled woodwork and 
much gilding ; but a house in which the winter wind howled as in 
a primeval forest, and which required to be supplied with supple- 
mentary padded crimson-velvet doors before the spacious chambers 
could be made comfortable. Here Mr. Granger took up his abode, 
with ten of his Arden Court servants quartered on a floor above. 
The baby had a nursery looking into the broad bare street, where 
some newly-planted sticks of the sycamore species shivered in the 
north-east wind; and the baby took his matutinal airings in the 
Tuileries Gardens, and his afternoon drives in the Bois, while every 
movement of his infant existence was watched or directed by the 
tenderest of mothers. The chief nurse, who had lived with more 
fashionable mistresses, for whom the duties of the nursery were 
subordinate to the business of society, pronounced Mrs. Granger 
‘fidgety ;’ a very sweet lady, but too fond of interfering about trifles, 
and not reposing boundless confidence in the experience of her nurse. 

There were a good many English people in Paris this year whom 
the Grangers knew, and Lady Laura had insisted upon giving Cla- 
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rissa introductions to some of her dearest friends among the old 
French nobility—people who had known Lord Calderwood in their 
days of exile—and more than one dearest friend among the newer 
lights of the Napoleonic firmament. Then there were a Russian prin- 
cess and a Polish countess or so, whom Lady Laura had brought to 
Mrs. Granger’s receptions in Clarges-street: so that Clarissa and 
her husband found themselves at once in the centre of a circle, from 
the elegant dissipations whereof there was no escape. The pretty 
Mrs. Granger and the rich Mr. Granger were in request everywhere ; 
nor was the stately Sophia neglected, although she took her share in 
all festivities with the familiar sunday-school primness, and seemed 
to vivacious Gaul the very archetype of that representative young 
English lady who is always exclaiming ‘ Shocking!’ Even after her 
arrival in Paris, when she felt herself so very near him, after so many 
years of severance, Clarissa did not find it the easiest thing in the 
world to see her brother. Mr. and Mrs. Granger had only spent a 
couple of days in Paris during their honeymoon, and Daniel Granger 
planned a round of sight-seeing, in the way of churches, picture-gal- 
leries, and cemeteries, which fully occupied the first four or five days 
after their arrival. Clarissa was obliged to be deeply interested in 
all the details of gothie architecture—to appreciate Ingres, to give 
her mind to Gerome—when her heart was yearning for that meeting 
which she had waited so long to compass. Mr. Granger, as an idle 
man, with no estate to manage—no new barns being built within 
his morning’s ride—no dilapidated cottages to be swept away—was 
not easily to be got rid of. He devoted his days to showing his wife 
the glories of the splendid city, which he knew by heart himself, 
and admired sufficiently in a sober business-like way. The evenings 
were mortgaged to society. Clarissa had been more than a week in 
Paris before she had a morning to herself; and even then there was 
Miss Granger to be disposed of, and Miss Granger’s curiosity to be 
satisfied. 

Mr. Granger had gone to breakfast at the Maison Dorée with a 
mercantile magnate from his own country—a solemn commereial 
breakfast, whereat all the airy trifles and dainty compositions of fish, 
flesh, and fowl with which the butterfly youth of France are nour- 
ished, were to be set before unappreciative Britons. At ten o’clock 
Clarissa ordered her carriage. It was best to go in her own car- 
riage, she thought, even at the risk of exciting the curiosity of 
servants. To send for a hired vehicle would have caused greater 
wonder ;. to walk alone was impossible ; to walk with her nurse and 
child might have been considered eccentric. 

She could not even take an airing, however, without some dis- 
cussion with Miss Granger. That young lady was established in 
the drawing-room—the vast foreign chamber, which never looked 
like a home— illuminating a new set of gothic texts for the adorn- 
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ment of her school. She sorely missed the occupation and import- 
ance afforded her by the model village. In Paris there was no one 
afraid of her; no humble matrons to quail as her severe eyes sur- - 
veyed wall and ceiling, floor and surbase. And being of a tempera- 
ment which required perpetual employment, she was fain to fall back 
upon illumination, Berlin-wool work, and early-morning practice of 
pianoforte music of the most strictly mathematical character. It was 
her boast that she had been thoroughly ‘ grounded’ in the science of 
harmony; but although she could have given a reason for every 
interval in a sonata, her playing never sparkled into brilliancy or 
melted into tenderness, and never had her prim cold fingers found 
their way to a human soul. 

‘ Are you going out so early ?’ this wise damsel asked wonder- 
ingly, as Clarissa came into the drawing-room in her bonnet and 
shawl. 

‘ Yes, it is such a fine morning, and I think baby will enjoy it. 
I have not had a drive with him since we have been here.’ 

‘No,’ replied Sophia, ‘ you have only had papa. I shouldn’t 
think he would be very much flattered if he heard you preferred 
baby.’ 

‘I did not say that I preferred baby, Sophia. What a habit 
you have of misrepresenting me!’ 

The nurse appeared at this moment, carrying the heir of the 
Grangers, gloriously arrayed in blue velvet, and looking fully con- 
scious of his magnificence. 

‘But I do like to have a drive with my pet-lamb, don’t I, 
darling ?’ said the mother, stooping to kiss the plump rosy cheek. 
And then there followed some low confidential talk, in the fond baby 
language peculiar to young mothers. 

‘I should have thought you would have been glad to get a 
morning alone, for once in a way,’ remarked Sophia, coming over to 
the baby, and giving him a stately kiss. She liked him tolerably 
well in her own way, and was not angry with him for having come 
into the world to oust her from her proud position as sole heiress 
to her father’s wealth. The position had been very pleasant to her, 
and she had not seen it slip away from her without many a pang; 
but, however she might dislike Clarissa, she was not base enough 
to hate her father’s child. If she could have had the sole care and 
management of him, physicked and dieted him after her own method, 
and developed the budding powers of his infant mind by her favourite 
forcing system—made a model villager of him, in short—she might 
have grown even to love him. But these privileges being forbidden to 
her—her wisdom being set at naught, and her counsel rejected—she 
could not help regarding Lovel Granger as more or less an injury. 

‘I should have thought you would have been glad of a morning 
at home, Clarissa,’ she repeated. 
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‘Not such a fine morning as this, Sophy. It would be such 
a pity for baby to lose the sunshine; and I have really nothing to 
do.’ 

‘If I had known a little sooner that you were going, I would 
have gone with you,’ said Miss Granger. 

Clarissa’s countenance fell. She could not help that little trou- 
bled look, which told Miss Granger that her society would not have 
been welcome. 

‘You would have had no objection to my coming with you, I 
suppose ?’ the fair Sophia said sharply. ‘Baby is not quite a mono- 
poly.’ 

‘Of course not. If you’ll put on your things now, Sophia, I'll 
wait for you.’ 

It was a hard thing for Clarissa to make the offer, when she had 
been waiting so anxiously for this opportunity of seeing her brother. 
To be in the same city with him, and not see him, was more painful 
than to be divided from him by half the earth, as she had been. It 
was harder still to have to plot and plan and stoop to falsehood in 
order to compass a meeting. But she remembered the stern cold 
look in her husband’s face when she had spoken of Austin, and she 
could not bring herself to degrade her brother by entreating Daniel 
Granger’s indulgence for his past misdeeds, or Daniel Granger’s 
interest in his future fortunes. 

Happily Sophia had made elaborate preparations for the gothic 
texts, and was not inclined to waste so much trouble. 

‘I have got my colours all ready,’ she said, ‘and have put 
everything out, you see. No, I don’t think Pll go to-day. But 
another time, if you'll be so kind as to let me know beforehand, I 
shall be pleased to go with my brother. I suppose you know there’s 
an east wind to-day, by the bye.’ 

The quarter whence the wind came, was a subject about which 
Clarissa had never concerned herself. The sun was shining, and 
the sky was blue. 

‘We have plenty of wraps,’ she said ; ‘ and we can have the car- 
riage closed if we are cold.’ 

‘It is not a day upon which J should take an infant out,’ Miss 
Granger murmured, dipping her brush in some Prussian-blue ; ‘ but 
of course you know best.’ 

‘O, we shall take care of baby, depend upon it. Good-bye, 
Sophy.’ 

And Clarissa departed, anxious to avoid farther remonstrance 
on the part of her step-daughter. She told the coachman to drive 
to the Luxembourg-gardens, intending to leave the nurse and baby 
to promenade that favourite resort, while she made her way on foot 
to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard. She remembered that George 
Fairfax had described her brother’s lodging as near the Luxembourg. 
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They drove through the gay Parisian streets, past the pillar 
in the Place Vendome, and along the Rue de la Paix, all shin- 
ing with jewellers’ ware, and the Rue de Rivoli, where the chest- 
nut-trees in the gardens of the Tuileries were shedding their last 
leaves upon the pavement, past the airy tower of St. Jacques, and 
across the bridge into that unknown world on the other side of 
the Seine. The nurse, who had seen very little of that quarter of 
the town, wondered what obscure region she was traversing, and 
wondered still more when they alighted at the somewhat shabby- 
looking gardens. 

‘ These are the Luxembourg-gardens,’ said Clarissa. ‘ As you 
have been to the Tuileries every day, I thought it would be a change 
for you to come here.’ 

‘Thank you, ma’am,’ replied Mrs. Brobson, the chief nurse ; 
‘ but I don’t think as these gardings is anyways equal to the Toole- 
ries—nor to Regent’s-park even. When I were in Paris with Lady 
Fitz-Lubin we took the children to the Tooleries or the Bore de 
Boulong every day—but, law me, the Bore de Boulong were a poor 
place in those days to what it is now.’ 

Clarissa took a couple of turns along one of the walks with Mrs. 
Brobson, and then, as they were going back towards the gate, she 
said, as carelessly as she could manage to say : 

* There is a person living somewhere near here whom I want to 
see, Mrs. Brobson. I'll leave you and baby in the gardens for half 
an hour or so, while I go and pay my visit.’ 

Mrs. Brobson stared, It was not an hour in the day when 
any lady she had ever served was wont to pay visits; and that 
Mrs. Granger of Arden Court should traverse a neighbourhood of 
narrow streets and tall houses, on foot and alone, to call upon her 
acquaintance at eleven o’clock in the morning, seemed to her alto- 
gether inexplicable. 

‘You'll take the carriage, won’t you, ma’am ?’ she said, with 
undisguised astonishment. 

‘No, I shall not want the carriage; it’s very near. Be sure 
you keep baby warm, Mrs. Brobson.’ 

Clarissa hurried out into the street. The landau, with its pair 
of Yorkshire-bred horses, was moving slowly up and down, to the 
admiration of juvenile Paris, which looked: upon Mr. Granger’s 
deep-chested, strong-limbed bays almost as a new order in the 
animal creation. Mrs. Granger felt that the eyes of coachman 
and footman were upon her as she turned the first corner, think- 
ing of nothing, for the moment, but how to escape the watchfulness 
of her own servants. She walked a little way down the street, and 
then asked a sleepy-looking waiter, who was sweeping the threshold 
of a very dingy restaurant, to direct her to the Rue du Chevalier 
Bayard. It was tous pres, the man said; only a turn to the right, 
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at that corner yonder, and the next turning was the street she 
wanted. She thanked him, and hurried on, with her heart beating 
faster at every step. Austin might be out, she thought, and her 
trouble wasted; and there was no knowing when she might have 
another opportunity. Even if he were at home, their interview 
must needs be brief: there was the nurse waiting and wondering ; 
the baby exposed to possible peril from east winds. 

The Rue du Chevalier Bayard was a street of tall gaunt houses 
that had seen better days—houses with porte-cochéres, exaggerated 
iron knockers, and queer old lamps; dreary balconies on the first- 
floor, with here and there a plaster vase containing some withered 
member of the palm tribe, or a faded orange-tree ; everywhere and 
in everything an air of dilapidation and deeay ; faded curtains, that 
had once been fine, flapping in the open windows ; Venetian shut- 
ters going to ruin; and the only glimpse of brightness or domestic 
comfort confined to the humble parlour of the portress, who kept 
watch and ward over one of the dismal mansions, and who had 
a birdeage hanging in her window, an Angora eat sunning itself 
on the stone sill, and a row of scarlet geraniums in the little iron 
balcony. 

But this model portress did not preside over the house inhabited 
by Austin Lovel. There Clarissa found only a little deaf old man, 
who grinned and shook his head helplessly when she questioned 
him, and shrugged his shoulders and pointed to the staircase—a 
cavernous stone staircase, with an odour as of newly-opened graves. 
She went up to the first-floor, past the entresol, where the earthy 
odour was subjugated by a powerful smell of cooking, in which garlic 
was the prevailing feature. One tall door on the first-floor was 
painted a pale pink, and had still some dingy indications of former 
gilding upon its mouldings. On this pink door was inscribed the 
name of Mr. Austin, Painter. 

Clarissa rang a bell, and a tawdry-looking French servant, with 
big earrings and a dirty muslin cap, came to answer her summons. 
Mr, Austin was at home; would madame please to enter. Madame, 
having replied in the affirmative, was shown into a small sitting- 
room, furnished with a heterogeneous collection of cabinets, tables, 
and sofas, every one of which bore the stamp of the broker’s shop 
—things which had been graceful and pretty in their day, but from 
which the ormolu-moulding had been knocked off here, and the 
inlaid-wood chipped away there, and the tortoiseshell cracked in 
another place, until they seemed the very emblems of decay. It 
was as if they had been set up as perpetual monitors—monuments 
of man’s fragility. ‘This is what life comes to,’ they said in their 
silent fashion. This faded rubbish in buhl and marqueterie was 
useful enough to Mr. Lovel, however; and on his canvas the faded 
furniture glowed and sparkled with all its original brightness, fresh 
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as the still-life of Meissonier. There were a child’s toys scattered 
on the floor; and Clarissa heard a woman’s voice talking to a child 
in an adjoining room, on the other side of a pair of tall pink folding- 
doors. Then she heard her brother’s voice saying something to the 
servant ; and at the sound she felt as if she must have fallen to the 
ground. Then one of the doors was opened, and a woman came 
in; a pretty, faded-looking woman, dressed in a light-blue morning 
wrapper that might very well have been cleaner; a woman with a 
great deal of dyed hair in an untidy mass at the back of her head ; 
a woman whom Clarissa felt it must be a difficult thing to like. 

This was her brother’s wife, of course. There was a boy of 
four or five years old clinging to his mother’s gown, and Clarissa’s 
heart yearned to the child. He had Austin’s face. It would be 
easy to love him, she thought. 

‘Mr. Austin is in his paintin’-room, madame,’ said the wife, 
putting on a kind of company manner. ‘ Did you wish to see him 
about a picture? Je parle trés poo de Frangais, mais si—’ 

‘I am English,’ Clarissa answered, smiling ; ‘ if you will kindly 
tell Mr. Austin a lady from England wishes to see him. What a 
dear little boy! May I shake hands with him ?’ 

‘ Give the lady your hand, Henery,’ said the mother. ‘ Not that 
one,’ as the boy, after the invariable custom of childhood, offered 
his left—‘ the right hand.’ 

Clarissa took the sticky little paw tenderly in her pearl-gray 
glove. To think that her brother Austin Lovel should have mar- 
ried a woman who could call her son ‘ Henery,’ and who had ‘such 
an unmistakable air of commonness ! 

The wife went back to the painting-room; and returned the next 
minute to beg the visitor to ‘step this way, if you please, ma’am.’ 
She opened one of the folding-doors wide as she spoke, and Clarissa 
went into a large room, at the other end of which there stood a tall 
slim young man, in a short velvet coat, before a small easel. 

It was her brother Austin ; pale and a trifle haggard, too old in 
looks for his years, but very handsome —a masculine edition of 
Clarissa herself, in fact ; the same delicate clearly-cut features, the same 
dark hazel eyes, shaded by long brown lashes tinged with gold. This 
was what Mrs. Granger saw in the broad noonday sunshine; while 
the painter, looking up from his easel, beheld a radiant creature 
approaching him, a woman in pale-gray silk, that it would have been 
rapture to paint; a woman with one of the loveliest faces he had 
ever seen, crowned with a broad plait of dark-brown hair, and some 
delicate structure of point-lace and pink roses, called by courtesy a 
bonnet. ; 

He laid down his mahl-stick, and came to meet her, with a 
puzzled look in his face. Her beauty seemed familiar to him some- 
how, and yet he had no recollection of ever having seen her before. 
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He saw the faded counterpart of that bright face every morning in 
his looking-glass. 

She held out both her hands. 

‘ Austin, don’t you know me ?’ 

He gave a cry of pleased surprise, and caught her in his arms. 

‘Clarissa!’ he exclaimed; ‘ why, my darling, how lovely you 
have grown! My dear little Clary! How well I remember the sweet 
young face, and the tears, and kisses, and the slender little figure 
in its childish dress, that day your father carried you off to schpol ! 
My own little Clary, what a happiness to see you! But you never 
told me you were coming to Paris.’ 

‘No, dear, I kept that for a surprise. And are you really glad 
to see me, Austin ?’ 

‘Really glad! Is there any one in the world could make me 
gladder ?’ 

‘I am so happy to hear that. I was almost afraid you had 
half forgotten me. Your letters were so few, and so short.’ 

‘ Letters!’ cried Austin Lovel, with a laugh; ‘I never was much 
of a hand at letter-writing ; and then I hadn’t anything particularly 
pleasant to write about. You mustn’t gauge my affection by the 
length of my letters, Clary. And then I have to work deucedly 
hard when I am at home, and have very little time for scribbling.’ 

Clarissa glanced round the room while he was speaking. Every 
detail in her brother’s surroundings had an interest for her. Here, 
as in the drawing-room, there was an untidy air about everything— 
a want of harmony in all the arrangements. There were Flemish 
carved-oak cabinets, and big Japan vases; a mantelpiece draped 
with dusty crimson velvet, a broken Venetian glass above it, and a 
group of rusty-looking arms on each side; long limp amber curtains 
to the three tall windows, with festooned valances in an advanced 
stage of disarrangement and dilapidation. There were some logs 
burning on the hearth, a pot of chocolate simmering among the 
ashes, and breakfast laid for one person upon a little table by 
the fire—the remnant of a perigord-pie, flanked by a stone bottle of 
curacoa. 

She looked at her brother with anxious scrutinising eyes. No, 
George Fairfax had not deceived her. He had the look of a man 
who was going the wrong way. There were premature lines across 
the forehead, and about the dark brilliant eyes; a nervous ex- 
pression in the contracted lips. It was the face of a man who 
burns the candle of life at both ends. Late hours, anxiety, dissi- 
pation of all kinds, had set their fatal seal upon his countenance. 

‘Dear Austin, you are as handsome as ever; but I don’t think 
you are looking well,’ she said tenderly. 

‘ Don’t look so alarmed, my dear girl,’ he answered lightly; ‘I 
am well enough ; that is to say, Iam never ill, never knock under, 
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or strike work. There are men who go through life like that— 
never ill, and never exactly well. I rarely get up in the morning 
without a headache; but I generally brighten considerably as the 
sun goes down. We move with a contrary motion, Helos and I.’ 

‘I am afraid you work too hard, and sit up too late.’ 

‘As to working hard, my dear, that is a neeessity; and going 
out every night is another necessity. I get my commissions in 
society.’ 

‘But you must have a reputation by this time, Austin; and 
commissions would come to you, I should think, without your 
courting them.’ 

‘No, child ; I have only a reputation de salon, I am only known 
in a certain set. And a man must live, you see. To a man him- 
self that is the primary necessity. Your generosity set me on my 
legs last year, and tempted me to take this floor, and make a 
slight advance movement altogether. I thought better rooms would 
bring me better work—-sitters for a new style of cabinet-portraits, 
and so on. But so far the rooms have been comparatively a useless 
extravagance. However, I go out a good deal, and meet a great 
many influential people; so I can scarcely miss a success in the 
end.’ 

. ‘But if you sacrifice your health in the mean time, Austin.’ 

‘ Sacrifice my health! That’s just like a woman. Ifa man looks 
a trifle pale, and dark underthe eyes, she begins to fancy he’s dying. 
My poor little wife takes just the same notions into her head, and 
would like me to stop at home every evening to watch her darn the 
children’s stockings.’ 

‘I think your wife is quite right to be anxious, Austin; and it 
would be much better for you to stay at home, even to see stockings 
darned. It must be very dull for her too when you are out, poor 
soul.’ 

Mr. Lovel shrugged his shoulders with a deprecating air. 

‘ C’est son métier,’ he said. ‘I suppose she does find it rather 
dismal at times ; but there are the children, you see—it is a woman’s 
duty to find all-sufficient society in her children. And now, Clary, 
tell me about yourself. You have made a brilliant match, and are 
mistress of Arden Court. A strange stroke of fortune that. And 
you are happy, I hope, my dear ?” 

‘I ought to be very happy,’ Clarissa answered, with a faint sigh, 
thinking perhaps that, bright as her life might be, it was not quite 
the fulfilment of her vague girlish dreams—not quite the life she 
had fancied lying before her when the future was all unknown; ‘I 
ought. to be very happy and very grateful to Providence; and, O 
Austin, my boy is the sweetest darling in the world !’- 

Austin Lovel looked doubtful for 2 moment, half inclined to think 
‘my boy’ might stand for Daniel Granger, 
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‘ You must see him, Austin,’ continued his sister; ‘ he is nearly 
ten months old now, and such a beauty!’ 

*O, the baby!’ said Austin, rather coolly. ‘I daresay he’s a 
nice little chap, and I should like to see him very much, if it were 
practicable. But how about Granger himself? He is a good sort 
of fellow, I hope.’ 

‘ He is all goodness to me,’ Clarissa answered gravely, casting 
down her eyes as she spoke ; and Austin Lovel knew that the mar- 
riage which had given his sister Arden Court had been no love- 
match. 

They talked for some time; talked of the old days when they had 
been together at Arden; but of the years that made the story of 
his life, Austin Lovel spoke very little. 

‘I have always been an unlucky beggar,’ he said, in his careless 
way. ‘ There’s very little use in going over old ground. Some men 
never get fairly on the high-road of life. They spend their existence 
wading across swamps, and scrambling through bushes, and never 
reach any particular point at the end. My career has been that sort 
of thing.’ 

‘But you are so young, Austin,’ pleaded Clarissa, ‘ and may do 
so much yet.’ 

He shook his head with an air of hopelessness that was half 
indifference. 

‘My dear child, I am .neither a Raffaelle nor a Doré,’ he said, 
‘and I’d need be one or the other to redeem my past. But so long 
as I can pick up enough to keep the little woman yonder and the 
bairns, and get a decent cigar and an honest bottle of Bordeaux, I’m 
content. Ambition departed from me ten years ago.’ 

‘O Austin, I.can’t bear to hear you say that ! With your genius 
you ought to do so much. I wish you would be friends with my 
husband, and that he could be of use to you.’ 

‘ My dear Clarissa, put that idea out of your mind at once and 
for ever. There can be no such thing as friendship between Mr, 
Granger and me. Do you remember what Samuel Johnson said 
about some one’s distaste for clean linen—*‘‘ And I, sir, have no pas- 
sion for it!’”’ I confess to having no passion for respectable people. 
I am very glad to hear Mr. Granger is a good husband; but he’s 
much too respectable a citizen for my acquaintance.’ 

Clarissa sighed; there was a prejudice here, even if Daniel 
Granger could have been induced to think kindly of his brother- 
in-law. 

‘Depend upon it, the Prodigal Son had a hard time of it after 
the fatted calf had been eaten, Clary, and wished himself back among 
the swine. Do you think, however lenient his father might be, that 
his brother and the friends of the family spared him? His past 
was thrown in his face, you may be sure. I daresay he went back 
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to his evil ways after a year or so. Good people maintain their 
monopoly of virtue by making the repentant sinner’s life a burden 
to him.’ 

Clarissa spoke of his wife presently. 

‘You must introduce me to her, Austin. She took me for a 
stranger just now, and I did not undeceive her.’ 

‘Yes, I'll introduce you. There’s not much in common between 
you; but she'll be very proud of your acquaintance. She looks upon 
my relations as an exalted race of beings, and myself as a kind of 
fallen angel. You mustn’t be too hard upon her, Clary, if she seems 
not quite the sort of woman you would have chosen for your sister- 
in-law. She has been a good wife to me, and she was a good 
daughter to her drunken old father—one of the greatest scamps in 
London, who used to get his bread—or rather his gin—by standing 
for Count Ugolino and Cardinal Wolsey, or anything grim and gray 
and aquiline-nosed in the way of patriarchs. The girl Bessie was 
a model too in her time; and it was in Jack Redgrave’s painting- 
room—the Preraphaelite fellow who paints fearfully-and-wonderfully- 
made women with red hair and angular arms—I first met her. Jack 
and I were great chums at that time—it was just after I sold out— 
and I used to paint at his rooms. I was going in for painting just 
then with a great spurt, having nothing but my brush to live upon. 
You can guess the rest. As Bessie was a very pretty girl, and 
neither she nor I had a sixpence wherewith to bless ourselves, of 
course we fell in love with each other. Poor little thing, how pretty 
she used to look in those days, standing on Jack’s movable platform, 
with her hair falling loose about her face, and a heap of primroses 
held up in her petticoat !—such a patient plaintive look in the sweet 
little mouth, as much as to say, ‘I’m very tired of standing here; 
but I’m only a model, to be hired for eighteenpence an hour; go on 
smoking your cigars, and talking your slangey talk about the turf 
and the theatres, gentlemen. I count for nothing.”’ Poor little 
patient soul! she was so helpless and so friendless, Clary. I think 
my love for her was something like the compassion one feels for 
some young feeble bird that has fallen out of its nest. So we were 
married one morning; and for some time lived in lodgings at Putney, 
where I used to suffer considerable affliction from Count Ugolino and 
two bony boys, Bessie’s brothers, who looked as if the count had 
been acting up to his character with too great a fidelity. Ugolino 
himself would come prowling out of a Saturday afternoon to borrow 
the wherewithal to pay his week’s lodging, lest he should be cast 
out into the streets at nightfall; and it was a common thing for one 
of the bony boys to appear at breakfast-time with a duplicate of his 
father’s coat, pledged over-night for drink, and without the means 
of redeeming which he could not pursue his honourable vocation. 
In short, I think it was as much the affliction of the Ugolino family 
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as my own entanglements that drove me to seek my fortunes on the 
other side of the world.’ 

Austin Lovel opened one of the doors, and called his wife. 

‘Come here, Bessie ; I’ve a pleasant surprise for you.’ 

Mrs. Lovel appeared quickly in answer to this summons. She 
had changed her morning-dress for a purple silk, which was smartly 
trimmed, but by no means fresh, and she had dressed her hair, and 
refreshed her complexion by a liberal application of violet powder. 
She had a look which can only be described as ‘ flashy’—a look that 
struck Clarissa unpleasantly, in spite of herself. 

Her expressions of surprise did not sound quite so natural as 
they might have done—for she had been listening at the folding- 
doors during a considerable part of the interview ; but she seemed 
really delighted by Mrs. Granger’s condescension, and she kissed 
that lady with much affection. 

‘I’m sure I do feel proud to know any relation of Austin’s,’ she 
said, ‘and you most of all, who have been so kind tohim. Heaven 
knows what would have become of us last winter, if it hadn’t been 
for your generosity.’ 

Clarissa laid her hand upon Bessie Lovel’s lips. 

‘You mustn’t talk of generosity between my brother and me,’ 
she said; ‘ all I have in the world is at his service. And now let 
me see my nephews, please ; and then I must run away.’ 

The nephews were produced; the boy Clarissa had seen, and 
another of smaller growth—pale-faced, bright-eyed little fellows. 
They too had been subjected to the infliction of soap-and-water and 
hair-brushes, clean pinafores, and so on, since Mrs. Granger’s arrival. 

She knelt down and kissed them both, with real motherly ten- 
derness, thinking of her own darling, and the difference between his 
fortunes and theirs; and then, after a warm caress, she slipped a na- 
poleon into each little warm hand, ‘to buy toys,’ and rose to depart. 

‘I must hurry away now, Austin,’ she said; ‘but I shall come 
again very soon, if I may. Good-bye, dear, and God bless you.’ 

The embrace that followed was a very fervent one. It had been 
sweet to meet again after so many years, and it was hard to leave 
him so soon—to leave him with the conviction that his life was a 
wreck. But Clarissa had no time to linger. The thought of the 
baby in the Luxembourg-gardens had been distracting her for ever 
so long. These stolen meetings must needs be short. 

She looked at her watch when she got back to the street, and 
found, to her horror, that she had been very nearly an hour away from 
the nurse and her charge. The carriage was waiting at the gate, 
and she had to encounter the full fire of her servants’ gaze as she 
crossed the road and went into the gardens. Yes, there was the 
baby’s blue-velvet pelisse resplendent at the end of an avenue. Cla- 
rissa walked quickly to meet him. 
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‘ My darling !’ she cried. ‘ Has he been waiting for his mamma? 
I hope he has not been tired of the gardens, nurse ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am, he have been tired,’ replied Mrs. Brobson, with 
an outraged air. ‘ There ain’t mueh in these gardens to keep a baby 
of his age amused for an hour at a stretch; and in a east wind too! 
It’s right down cutting at that corner.’ 

‘Why didn’t you take him home in the carriage, hurse? It 
would have been better than running any risk of his catching cold.’ 

‘ What, and leave you without a conveyance, ma’am ? I couldn’t 
have done that !’ 

‘I was detained longer than I expected to stay. O, by the bye, 
you need not mention to Miss Granger that I have been making a 
call. The people I have been to see are—are in humble cirewm- 
stances ; and I don’t want her to know anything about it’ 

‘I hope I know my duty, ma’am,’ replied Mrs. Brobson stiffly. 
That hour’s parading in the gardens, without any relief from her 
subordinate, had soured her temper, and inclined her to look with 
unfavourable eyes upon the conduct of her mistress. Clarissa felt 
that she had excited the suspicion of her servant, and that all her 
future meetings with her brother would involve as much plotting 
and planning as would serve for the ripening of a political con- 
spiracy. 








THE DEAD SUMMER-TIME 


Tue Autumn may come with her splendour, 
Full-breasted, gold-wreath’d, lips of red, 
With largess of charms that may lend her 
Grace richer than summer-tide sped. 
Can her plenty, her pride, and her glories 
Sweet summer-time make me forget ? 
O, sweet happy time, that no more is, 
I cling to you, dwell on you yet! 


O, that time when, day nestling in shadow, 
The summer-light just growing dim, 

Book in hand, by the marge of the meadow, 
I thought of, I waited for him ! 

Ah, sweet was the rhyme—well I know it! 
Was it epic or lyrical lay ?— 

Which help’d me—and writ by what poet ?— 
To beguile the last moments of day ! 





The Summer, methinks, is a maiden 
Light-hearted and gladsome in mien ; 
And Autumn, the heavily laden 
With wealth, she comes on like a queen. 
And Summer is all expectation, 
And tremulous over with joy; 
And Autumn she brings consummation, 
But the pleasures achieved, soon they cloy! 


They are fair, sunlit stubble and fallow, 
The woods’ lustrous deepening hue ; 
But restore me the joys which you bore me, 

O Summer, the hopeful and true! 
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wall a we her beauties must bonew? 2 
‘Night draws on as evening descends, * 
That tells us of tears and of sorrow 
For friends, and the parting of friends. © 1.1: 
Sweet Summer! all hope and all gladness} /: :4 
Fit topie for soul-cheering thyme; 
Dispel for me Autumn its sadness, ’ 
Restore me the sweet summer-time ! 
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